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T was only about five o’clock 
on an October afternoon, yet 
Mr. Weatherly Gilliat had just 
come to the conclusion that 
he was lost. All around him 
the moors stretched, uphill 
and down, and the purple and yellow of the 
gorse and heather, that had only recently 
begun to turn to an autumnal brown, 
were at this comparatively early hour 
being merged rapidly in the grey of a 
mist. Mr. Gilliat had calculated on finding 
some village or habitation before dusk, and 
the mist had turned things dusky an hour 
too early. Not that it greatly mattered. He 
was travelling at his leisure where the road 


took him, and the discovery that one could 
Vol. xxiv.—31. 
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be lost in England merely gave him a higher 
opinion of the country. He had not con- 
ceived it possible. 

He was a young man, slight and well- 
made, with the lazy, ¢ capable look charac- 
teristic of some Americans. Anyone would 
have taken him for at least as good as he 
was—an engineer on his holidays—despite 
the carelessness of his attire. That one need 
not dress on the moors was what Mr. Gilliat 
was thinking at that moment. “Suit-case at 
Clovelly,” he murmured to himself, “ wher- 
ever Clovelly may be. I imagine I'll strike 
some cottage hereabouts.” He felt in his 
jacket-pocket to make sure he hadn’t dropped 
his tooth-brush. It was there all right, mixed 
up with his revolver. The revolver was a 
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fad of Mr. Weatherly Gilliat’s, having once 
been a necessity out West. A man who 
could win a prize for revolver -shooting at 
a cowbovs’ sports has got accustomed to 
carrying a six-shooter. Mr. Gilliat hardly 
noticed his. If he had ever needed it his 
fingers could have closed on it and fired in 
about the same time as it takes most men to 
put their hands in their pockets. So far he 
had only used it to shoot a swimming vole 
from the opposite bank of a stream for the 
edification of an old-world river inspector. 

He was high up on the moors when he 
decided to try and strike a cottage ; and in 
pursuance of that object he set out with long 
strides. ‘The set of the moor was 
towards a valley hid by trees, and 
it was just under the first of the 
trees that he caught sight of some- 
one ahead of him. 

“ Hi!” shouted Mr. Gilliat. 

The person stopped, and he 
quickened his steps. 

“Can you tell me, now 
he began, and stopped himself. 

It was not a farm labourer, as 

he had imagined, but a young 
lady. Not even a dairy - maid. 
He could tell that even in the 
half light. She was very simply 
dressed and carried something in 
her hand. Under the curved 
straw hat was a very pretty face 
with an unmistakable air of dignity, 
though a little troubled perhaps. 

“Yes?” she said, inquiringly. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. 
Gilliat, lifting his hat. “I imagine 
I must have startled you.” 

“Not at all.” 

Dignity struggled with perturba. 
tion as she spoke. 

“I thought——” He hesitated. He 
could not very well say that he thought 
shé was a farmhand. “It’s a poor light, 
and ”—he continued—“TI believed I might 
ask you for a direction.” 

No one can be more chivalrous in his 
manner than an American, and the girl’s 
perturbation vanished while he spoke. She 
even smiled, not being so concerned about 
her dignity. 

“T quite understand,” she said. “I wish 
I could help you; but the fact is I’m just 
beginning to think that I’ve lost my own way. 
I’m—I'm really very much afraid I have.” 

It came in a burst of confidence, the latter 
part of the speech, and revealed the cause of 
her anxiety. 


” 
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“I’m most sorry,” he hastened to reply. 

“Tt’s dreadful, isn’t it ?” she said, trying to 
make light of it. “All my own fault, too. 
But we’ve only just come here. My aunt 
has taken rooms at a cottage, and I came 
out to paint, but in what direction I came 
from I really don’t know.” 

“It’s the moor’s fault,” said Mr. Gilliat, 
seriously ; “the monotony. I might say I 
have travelled a good deal, but I’m outside 
my direction now.” 

“Then we’re both lost,” she said. 
dear !” 

She stood there, the picture of perplexity. 
Unusually graceful perplexity, too, Mr. Gilliat 


“ ( Yh, 


“* THEN WE'RE BOTH LOST, SHE SAID, 


thought, and made haste to assure her that 
there could be no possible difficulty in re 


Perhaps she would 


discovering her road. 
inquiries on het 


permit him to make 
behalf. 

“ But—where ?” she said. 

“ The nearest house I can strike.” 

“It will be taking you out of your way?” 

Mr. Gilliat explained his circumstances. 
He had no way in particular, and in any 
event would deem it an honour if he might 
assist her. 

“Well, you may,” she said, “if you can. 
The village I came from is called Berley, 
that I know ; but I must have walked fou! 
or five miles, without thinking about the 
time, before I began to paint. Whether 
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Berley lies north or south or east or west, I 
really haven’t a notion now. I’ve been walk- 
ing about for nearly an hour to try and find 
someone to ask.” 

“Have you been this way ?” 
man pointed down into the valley. 

“he.” 

“It looks as good as any other?” 

* Quite.” 

“ Let us try, then.” 

They walked on together. The trees 
cleared very soon, and the prickly gorse 
began again. Exchanging names, Mr. 
Gilliat found that he was walking with Miss 
Trethewy, and that she lived in London. 
He confessed—-not without pride—that he 
was an American. 

“Then you’ve never been on these moors 
before ?” 

“Nothing like them. They’re prickly.” 

The gorse was very prickly, and it was 
mainly for his companion that Mr. Gilliat 
felt it. He wondered that she made so little 
fuss, and was longing to tell her so when 
they came on to a broad, rugged track. Just 
ahead of them in an angle of the valley 
stood a house. 

“T shall be able to get back before my 
aunt is frightened, after all,” said Miss 


The young 


Trethewy, seeing it, “if you will be kind 
y; 8 ) 


enough to ask them the way.” 

“ But you must drive,” insisted the young 
man; “you'll be losing your way again.” He 
was beginning to take a personal interest in 
the matter, and could not bear to think of 
her wandering through those prickly, desolate 
places alone. “You will let me drive you 
back ?” 

Miss Trethewy considered. To tell the 
truth, she would very gladly be driven, for 
she was feeling a little nervous. Besides, it 
would be ungracious to refuse, and her aunt’s 
alarm if she were later than the dinner-hour 
would be rememberable. 

“If you can get a trap,” she said, “ I think 
I should be very much obliged.” 

“T believe [ll go in and ask,” said Mr. 
Gilliat. 

It was not until he had made the offer that 
the American noticed the appearance of the 
house, and when he did his face fell. It hardly 
looked as if it could stable a trap, so remote 
and ramshackle was its appearance. A sign- 
board with the sign beaten out of it by time and 
weather proclaimed that it was an inn, the 
lettering, so far as Mr. Gilliat could figure it 
up, running to the name of “The Three 
Snakes.” But the windows were shuttered 
and the door barred, and the weedy path 


OF THE THREE SNAKES. 
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that went along the entrance might have 
been untrodden for fifty years. 

“Nice old-world English hotel,” said Mr. 
Gilliat, thoughtfully, surveying the blank 
establishment. ‘“ Wants white-washing.” A 
lean fowl scuttled away into the gorse as he 
spoke and, somewhere at the back, a pig 
grunted mournfully. ‘I believe this'll be the 
bar.” 

He beat lustily on the worm-eaten door. 

“ Perhaps it’s uninhabited,” suggested Miss 
Trethewy. 

“T imagine not. Heard someone sipping 
a mint-julep,” returned the American, with 
his ear to the keyhole. ‘“ Deaf, I dare say.” 
Again he battered. There was a shuffling of 
feet inside, followed by the steps of someone 
slowly advancing to the door. 

“No hurry,” shouted Mr. Gilliat, annoyed 
by the extreme tardiness of the approach. 
“Don’t break your legs running. Have 
another drink first. We’re all in England.” 

He apologized to the girl for his sarcasms 
at the expense of her country, while the 
person inside fumbled at the fastenings. 

“They are very slow here,” she admitted. 
“Oh!” 

The exclamation was due to the appear- 
ance of the landlord. It might have been 
the curious light of the tallow candle that he 
carried in one hand which gave him so un- 
pleasant an appearance, but certainly it was 
enough to make her shrink back. He was 
not unlike a lean fowl himself, bald, and 
skinny-fingered, and his cheeks hung in 
pouches. He had the most rascally small 
eyes—lidless and very peering. He seemed 
to take them in at a glance, and gibbered 
some unintelligible dialect to someone 
behind him, evidently. 

“Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Gilliat, 
affably; “Tl get out my dictionary next 
time I come along. But, say, mister, do you 
keep a cart ?” 

“What you’m want?” The old 
settled himself to a kind of English. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Gilliat, encou- 
ragingly. “We want something right straight 
away. Not so much a tombstone, as you 
might be imagining from our coming here— 
though it looks a fine place for a cemet-urry — 
but a cart. Got a cart?” 

“We're very anxious to drive to Berley— 
at once,” supplemented Miss Trethewy. ‘Ihe 
old man directed his attention from Mr. 
Gilliat, whom he did not seem to understand, 
to the girl. 

“ You’m wishing to drive t’ Berley?” he 
asked. “ You're strange to thiccy parts?” 


man 
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“That's it,” said Mr. Gilliat. 
strange. Say, have you got a cart ?” 

“‘Iss, iss,” said the old man. He shouted 
something behind him again, and motioned 
them to come in. Alone, the girl would not 
have entered for a fortune, but Mr. Gilliat’s 
ease inspired her. 

“It won’t be long, will it?” 
appealingly, as they entered. 

The landlord was sidling along ahead of 
them, the candle throwing little splashes of 


“ Vurry 


she said, 
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historical. Anyway, we want that trap in 
about three minutes. See?” 

“Iss, iss.” The old man slunk away, dis- 
turbed by Mr. Gilliat’s pertinacity. 

“TI hope he won’t be long,” repeated Miss 
Trethewy ; “I feel perfectly frightened.” 

He consoled her jokingly. For his own 
part he thought he had never met anyone 
more charming, but that made him only the 
more anxious to effect what she wished. 
Several minutes he contrived to make pass 


SAY, HAYE YOU GOT A CART?’ 


light on the discoloured interior. She went 
on: 

“ Because this is such a horrid place. 
You—you won’t go away?” 

‘The American turned to her cheerfully. 

“Not much,” he said. “I’m sorry it’s so 
poor here. But that cart’ll be the quickest 
thing to get you home, Miss Trethewy ; I'll 
tell him to hurry.” 

I'he old man had ushered them into a sort 
of bare tap-room, and he set down the 
candle on the counter. Mr. Gilliat hastened 
to offer the girl a chair, and that done he 
rounded on the landlord, who was staring at 
them 

“Run along now and get out that four-in- 
hand. We're strange to these parts, as you 
say, but we don’t want to get used to them. 
They ain't picturesque enough — nothing 


by his lively conversation, and at the end of 
them, seeing that she could hardly restrain 
her anxiety, he got up to go and see after the 
landlord. 

“T’ll go, too,” she said. 

“ Right.” 

Just as they had decided to make a move 
there was a noise of approaching feet outside. 
Then the door was flung open and three 
men trooped in. Behind them the scarecrow 
landlord crept along, carrying another candle. 

“ Cart ready ?” cried Mr. Gilliat. 

For answer the landlord grinned, and 
passed his light to one of the men who were 
entering. He did not come in himself, but 
pulled the door to behind them. Mr. Gilliat 
heard a key turned in the lock, but sat still. 
The girl had half risen with a little cry of 
alarm. She had never seen such ruffianly- 
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looking men, and she also had heard the 
scraping of the key. 

“ What is it ?” she whispered. 

“Can’t say,” said Mr. Gilliat ; “don’t you 
be frightened.” 

For a moment she entertained the sup- 
position that the young engineer might be in 
league with them—these horrible men—but 
a glance at him reassured her. He was 
sitting quite still in a lazy position, but with 
alert eyes. Still, he could do nothing to 
protect her against three assailants. ~ That 
they were such was pretty plain. The rear- 
ward man had set down the candle and stood 
with his back to the door. The other two 
were sidling along towards them. 

“Heard if that cart’s ready?” Mr. 
Gilliat’s question, put in a disinterested tone, 
broke the silence. The man at the door 
gave a jeering laugh. 

“Look here, guv’nor,” he said, “sink the 
cart. We don’t want no mistake. Me an’ 
my mates is poor men and wants money. 
Understand me? No vi'lence needed, but 
wot you got and miss has got, you’re going to 
hand up—strite.” 

The girl shuddered all over. The man’s 
voice was so coolly menacing. She had the 
feeling that she was beyond help—in some 
alien horrible country. All at once she 


caught sight of the dress of one of them, and 


whispered to Mr. Gilliat :— 

“They're convicts! They’ve broken out 
of prison! We read of it in the papers 
coming down. One’s a murderer.” 

The American nodded. He had suspected 
something of the kind as soon as he saw 
them. 

“ They won’t hurt,” he whispered to her ; 
and then, raising his voice :— 

“Nice place, the Three Snakes; I guess 
they called it after you.” 

He had not changed his position except 
to put his hand in his pocket. 

The spokesman of the three muttered a 
violent oath and took a step forward. 

“No kiddin’, mate,” he said. ‘“ We ain’t 
got the time. It’s out with it, or ” He 
slipped something down from his sleeve and 
produced an iron bar. “ There’s a warder 
up there’s felt it,” he said, savagely ; “ you 
‘ave yer choice.” 

“Wal,” said Mr. Gilliat, speaking broad, 
““T guess it’s this 5 

He fumbled in his pocket. Next moment 
there was a loud report, a yell from the man 
at the door, and the iron bar rattied on the 
floor. A stream of smoke issued from the 
American’s pocket as he sprang up. Miss 
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Trethewy was on her feet, as pale as ivory, 
and he took her by the hand and crossed to 
the other side of the counter before the men 
had recovered from their astonishment. 

“Stoop behind it,” he said, and she 
did so. The man who had been spokes- 
man was hanging on to his right arm, 
yelling horribly. The other two started to 
rush the counter. Mr. Gilliat faced them 
comfortably, with his elbow upon it. He 
had taken his revolver from his pocket, and 
eyed it lovingly. 

“ Like old times,” he murmured: 

“ Drop ’im, boys,” said the wounded man, 
with an oath, seeing the others stop short 
before the shining barrel. 

In the moment of their hesitation Mr. 
Gilliat spoke :— 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “this is a six- 
shooter, as you may see. One of the bullets 
is fired, as our fmnend at the door knows. 
Subtract one from six—leaves five. There’s 
only, so far as I can see, two snakes left, and 
the landlord. If there were seven of you I 
shouldn’t advise, but out West, when I got 
first pull on a man, he generally calculated to 
put up his hands.” 

He paused, and the man at the door 
shouted out again :— 

“ Drop ’im, boys.” 

What happened next, Miss Trethewy stoop- 
ing in the shelter of the bar-counter could 
not quite make out. The men must have 
made a rush, for two more reports rang out 
and the smoke filled the room. She heard 
horrible cries and curses, and the voice of the 
landlord squeaking at the door, and outside a 
sound of galloping horses. As the smoke 
cleared away she saw the young man still 
lounging against the counter as before, his 
mouth set a little harder perhaps, the revolver 
still in his hand. 

* Any more coming along ?” he asked. 

Two of the men were supporting them- 
selves against the wall, and one had fallen 
flat. They made no answer. Mr. Gilliat 
raised his voice for the benefit of the landlord 
outside :— 

“Say, mister, is that trap ready yet ?” 

Quite suddenly the door was burst open, 
and half-a-dozen men appeared, dragging the 
landlord between them. 

“‘They’re policemen,” said Miss Trethewy, 
overjoyed. 

Policemen they were, and very much 
astonished to find what was going on inside. 
The inspector in charge explained to Mr. 
Gilliat that they had only just tracked the 
three men to the inn, though they had 
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“THEY RE POLICEMEN, 


escaped from the convict prison two days 
before. 

“Lucky we found you in time,” he said, as 
his men secured their prisoners, after a 


general explanation. 
“Very,” said the American. 
I’d have had to put that trap to myself if you 


“I imagine 


hadn’t struck our track. As it is, the old 
gentleman that runs the house’ll put it up 
for me.” 

“We shall want him afterwards.” 

“You shall have him,” said Mr. Gilliat. 

But it was after dinner-time before Miss 
Trethewy got back again to the cottage that 
her aunt had taken at Berley, so late that 
Mr. Gilliat had to accept the offer of a room 
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SAID MISS TRETHEWY.” 


for the night next door. He was very glad 
to, he said. The place was more historical 
than he had supposed. 

“Perhaps you will stay until you’ve got 
through that troublesome business of giving 
evidence at the prison?” suggested Miss 
Trethewy’s aunt, whose gratitude for her 
niece’s rescue was almost hysterical. ‘We 
should be so delighted—and my son, who is 
coming down.” 

Mr. Gilliat looked at the girl. She had 
recovered from her paleness, and had roses 
enough in her cheeks. He was not at all 
sure that she did not look prettier than the 
prettiest American girl he’d seen. 

“T’d like to stay—greatly,” he said. 





“Would You be an Actress ? ” 


JF you had your time over 
again, would you still elect 
to be an actress, taking into 
account your knowledge of 
the hardships, disappoint- 
ments, and drawbacks inci- 

dental to a career on the stage?” ‘That was 
the question which we sought to get answered 
by the actresses whose names are familiar to 
the great body of piaygoers. 


MISS LILY 
HANBURY. 


From a Photo. by 
Window & Grove. 


“Tfa woman 
has talent for 
the stage,” said 
Miss. Lily Han- 
bury, “it offers 
her, in my 
opinion, a greater oppor- 
tunity than any other call- 
ing for the making of an 
ncome. Qn the stage a 
woman is man’s equal so 
far as her wage-earning 
capacity goes, and in a 
few conspicuous in- 
stances, which will readily 
occur to everyone, she 
may even be his superior. 
lhe same can certainly 
not be said with regard 
) other artistic profes- 





command the same returns as men—at all 
events, so early in their career. Mark, I say 
so early in their career, otherwise people will 
point to one or two conspicuous successes in 
writing like Lucas Malet, Marie Corelli, and 
Sarah Grand, and to Rosa Bonheur in paint- 
ing. Painting and writing still remain, for 
the most part, man’s work, and it is especially 
apparent when one leaves consideration of 

the most successful craftsmen and 


MISS MARION 
TERRY 
From a Photo. by 
Klliott & Fry. 


comes to the 
more ordinary 
talent. 

“This con- 
sideration is 
certainly one of 

the reasons which in- 
duce me to say that were 
my time to come over 
again I should certainly 
go on the stage. Again, 
some people say that 
stage life is not com- 
patible with domesticity. 
I never can see why a 
woman cannot combine 
the two. There is little 
difference, to my mind, 
whether one spends the 
evening at the theatre or 








ons like writing or paint- 
ig, for women do not 
Vol. xxiv.—32 


MISS DOROTHEA BAIRD. 
From a Photo. by Elijott & Fry. 


going from party to party 
as most society women 
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do and getting home at all hours of the night. 
The strain on their nerves, too, must be as 
great as the strain on the nervous system of an 
actress, and I acknowledge that that is great. 
Still, according to my experience, it is not 
always equally great. Some plays make a 
demand on you throughout the run; but in 
others you get used to it, and the work thus 
becomes much easier. When I was playing 
Chorus in ‘ Henry V.,’ for instance, I never 
felt comfortable at all during the run, a fact 
to which the peculiar conditions under which 
I appeared no doubt contributed, for I had 
to sit or stand alone on a platform raised 
above the stage. 
* To my mind, 
too, stage life isa 
very happy life. 
It is always a 
gratification 
to please people, 
and that gratifica- 
tion is essentially 
the actor’s. True, 
every light in- 
volves a shadow, 
and against the 
pleasant things 
one has to put 
the unpleasant 
remarks when 
“one doesn’t suc- 
ceed. Still, it is 
possible to shut 
oneself away from 
some of these un- 
pleasant things, 
and that, in my 
opinion, is always 
desirable. I think 
that, as the foot- 
lights throw a 
certain glamour 
over a woman 
when she is on the stage, she should not mini- 
mize that effect by being seen too much off 
the stage, for that is apt to detract from her 
power over the public. The whole question 
is, however, a very delicate one. Many 
people talk about the temptations of the 
stage as being a great reason why women, if 
they had their chance over again, should not 
choose the life. For my own part I have 
been connected with the theatre since I was a 
child of fourteen. 1 have never had anything 
but the greatest courtesy either from those 
connected with the stage or the members of 
the audience who frequent the theatre. I 
may, therefore, be allowed to believe that 


From a Photo. by) 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
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there are no more temptations on the stage 
than there are off it.” 


“ Personally, I should say, if I had to 
choose a thousand million times over, I 
should choose the stage,” was Miss Dorothea 
Baird’s characteristically enthusiastic reply. 
“* My reason is, however, not based on any 
question of success which I may have won 
as an actress, but on the enjoyment I have 
had out of the work itself. ‘That enjoyment 
has been very great indeed. I don’t think 
that the hardships of life on the stage ought 
to deter any woman from a theatrical career 
if she has an in- 
clination to it, 
provided she is 
fairly strong, for 
health has a great 
deal to do with 
withstanding 
those hardships. 
I know in my 
own case when I 
began the strain 
knocked me up 
frightfully, but in 
time, as I grew 
stronger, I was 
quite able to 
overcome the 
fatigue. Similarly, 
I would not say 
that, because a 
girl did notevince 
a great deal of 
aptitude at once, 
she was neces- 
sarily unsuited 
to a_ theatrical 
career, for some 
people who have 
seemed rather 
dull at first and 
less apt than their comrades have developed 
into bigger things than those who began by 
being very easy on the stage and appeared 
full of promise. There is one thing, 
I am certain, which will help everyone 
who would choose as I would — the 
kindness which exists in the theatre. I 
know I have met with more real kindness on 
the stage than anywhere else, and from actors 
and actresses more than from any other people. 
Feeling as I do about the stage, my advice 
to a would-be actress would not be ‘keep 
away,’ but ‘go on if you are really keen 
about it.’ Of course, the theatre is enor- 
mously overcrowded just now, but I suppose 


( Buliott & Fry. 





WOULD YOU BE AN ACTRESS? 


that in time it will end, like everything else, 
in a survival of the fittest. One wants to 
care a great deal about acting to enjoy the 
work, for it is work and not amusement. 
If I had a daughter I should not mind her 
going on the stage if she had to work, but 
my daughter could hardly be ready to take 
up acting for about twenty years, and it is 
hard to say whether acting will be a lucrative 
profession at that time. Perhaps, from pre- 
sent appearances, it might not be, and that 
fact would necessarily colour one’s views ; 
but choosing for myself again to-day my 
answer would undoubtedly be a_ most 
emphatic ‘ Yes.’” 


“T cannot understand anyone being any- 
thing else than 
an actress if she 
is born one.” 
Those were the 
words of Miss 
Marion Terry, 
and she con- 
tinued: “TI think 
it is a most mag- 
nificent _ profes- 
sion in every way, 
if taken seriously. 
Please note that 
I say taken seri- 
ously, for acting 
is very hard 
work and not a 
pastime. It is 
full of heart- 
breaks, worries, 
and anxieties. There are any number of 
them to contend with. One has often to 
give up many things for the sake of the 
work. There are often times when one 
would rather do other things and go to other 
places than the theatre to act, but the hour 
comes and one has to go. Sometimes one 
doesn’t feel well enough, but still one has to 
go. Sometimes those we love are ill and 
we want to stay at home and help nurse 
them, but we have to put away all such 
wishes and go and do our work at the 
theatre. I said just now that acting must be 
taken seriously. It doesn’t do only to study 
the words of the part; one has to study the 
character of the part one is called upon to 
impersonate, and all the other characters in 
the play as well. Study of character is as 
important as the words. I could talk on 
this subject for hours, but I should always 
say the same thing—that I would decide 
upon being an actress, never mind how 


From a Photo. by} 


MISS ROSINA BRANDRAM, 
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many times I was allowed to alter my 


decision.” 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell being in America, 
it was impossible to get her answer direct ; 
but on authority, which we would not venture 
to quote if it were not absolutely unimpeach- 
able, we can say that her view of the question 
is as follows. When she was quite a little 
girl in the nursery she used to play with 
some cousins, and they used, child-like, to 
discuss the future and what they would like 
to be in the coming years. “I would like 
to be a Queen,” one would say; while 
another, desiring still greater state, would 
declare, “I want to be an Empress.” 
When the actress-to-be had her turn, her 

verdict was, “I 
would rather be 
an actress than 
any Empress in 
the world,” and, 
however much 
the others might 
change their 
views, she always 
remained con- 
stant to her 
choice. To-day 
if she were asked 
she would rep'y 
in exactly the 
same words, only 
now the word 
“actress ” means 


(Ellis & Walery. ‘artist ” to her. 


* All things considered, I wouldn’t go on 
the stage,” were the emphatic words of Miss 
Rosina Brandram, whose experience is almost 
unique in London, for, although actors and 
actresses move from theatre to theatre with, 
to them, anxious intervals of nothing to do, 
she has been associated with the Savoy from 


the time it was opened. “In the first place,” 
she continued, “it is very uphill work getting 
a position, and in the next, unless you have a 
great deal of strength, it is a severe strain 
and constant hard work. At least, I con- 
sider it so. That the life is one of false 
excitement everybody knows. The strain 
comes when one is rehearsing a new 
opera and acting at night. In_ the 
case of ill-health, when you do not feel 
up to the mark, you still play rather than 
disappoint the public. Acting under such 
circumstances puts a_ strain on one’s 
frame and brain, for one naturally exerts 
oneself to the utmost. In taking up a 
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public career one knows one must sacrifice 
oneself to the public and the manager. But, 
as I said just now, if I had my time over 
again I would not do it, for I am very 
domesticated ; I love my home and every- 
thing to do with home life, and am perfectly 
happy with my work, my books, and my pets, 
and I want nothing else. On the other side 
of the picture there is the fact that there is 
no greater pleasure in the world than to be 
able to go on a platform and amuse and get 
the thanks of the audience. Then one feels 
grateful for the gifts God has given to one.” 


“If I had children, women children, they 
shouldn’t have to work at all,” was Miss 
Fortescue’s epigrammatic reply. “If I had 
men children they should work the greater 
part of the days of their life, but neither the 
women nor the men children should work on 
the stage. If I had to start young people 
on a career, the boys should be sailors and 


the girls should go into commercial life. 
The sailor’s life is the ideal training to 
make a ‘ man,’ for it teaches him to obey 
without question, and obedience is the 
first law of Nature. It develops his re- 
sourcefulness in the most extraordinary 
manner. It teaches him self-dependence, 
and he gets the nonsense knocked out of 
him by the finest set of gentlemen on 
God’s earth. If at eighteen, when he had 
had about two years’ experience of what 
it meant really to be a sailor, and was 
able to appreciate the full possibilities of 
the life, he said, ‘I have a well-founded 
dislike of the sea,’ he would still not be 
disqualified for any other career in the 
world, and he would take into it qualities 
which would be useful for his equipment 
throughout his life, and he would have 
laid up a stock of health which would be 
of inestimable value to him As far as 
girls go, I object to girls doing work at all ; 
but, if they had to, I should put them, as 
I said, into commercial life. My reason 
for this is that I think it is the outlcok in 
which, reasonably speaking, there are the 
best chances of making a good deal of 
money. From both sexes I eliminate the 
few, the very few—I have never found 
one—the geniuses who decide everything 
for themselves and want no laws made 
for them. 

“From what I have said about choos- 
ing a career for young people you will 
probably be surprised if, being a woman, 
I should practise what I preach, and if I 
had my time over again I should start in 

commercial life. The whole aspect of the 
stage has changed completely of late years, 
and the conditions are quite different from 
what they were when I first entered the thea- 
trical profession. The stage, indeed, is rapidly 
becoming ‘ morganeered’ like everything else, 
only, of course, in a minor way. Personally, 
I have nothing to grumble at in my career, 
for if the stage has not given me ‘ more than I 
desire,’ it has given me ‘ more than I deserve.’ 
Of course, there are heart-breaks, and dis- 
appointments, and anxieties in connection 
with the professional life of the theatre. 
What profession is there in which they do not 
exist? My reason for saying women should 
not have to work is that I would not have 
any woman know anything of heart-breaks 
and disappointments and miseries. I may be 
singular, but I do not believe that adver- 
sity and suffering are good for people. The 
people in my experience who strive most to 
bring about the happiness of others are those 
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who have been most happy themselves, the 
most generous are those who have known 
the least struggling, and those who are the 
tenderest of other people’s reputations are 
those of blameless lives themselves. 

“The great thing in choosing a career is, it 
seems to me, first to find something which 
supplies a necessity of the time. I am one 
of those terrible people who believe that the 
theatre is not a necessity. It may be a 
pleasant or an unpleasant luxury according 
to the way you look at your pleasures, but it 
is not a necessity. Now, enterprises which 


supply books, furniture, carpets, hangings, 
dresses, hats, and other things that I may 
name, all supply goods which people are not 
going without, while the people who supply 
theatrical commodities come in after these— 


in English-speaking countries. For this 
reason, if I had the placing of people in the 
world, I should make them sell the. things 
that are the necessaries of the majority, not 
the luxuries of the minority. But perhaps I 
may make one more observation, and that 
the only one of any matter at all. That is 
to recall to your mind the proverb about 
‘bachelors’ wives’ and ‘old maids’ children.’ 
If children had fallen to my share they would 
probably have led me by the nose as others 
are, and my opinions might then have been 
of some value, having been gained in the only 
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school of use in such affairs—the school of 
experience.” 


“T can’t imagine doing anything else if I 
had my time over again,” said Miss Winifred 
Emery. “You see, I was born for it. I 
don’t mean to insinuate by that with any 
supernatural talent, but because I come of a 
theatrical family. My father said when I 
was born, ‘Well, I suppose she will be an 
actress when she grows up’; and at school 
it was my great boast, ‘I am going on the 
stage when I grow up.’ I really never had 


a choice of anything else, and, apart alto- 
gether from the fact that were I to have my 
time over again the same conditions would 
prevail, I say most emphatically I would go 
on the stage. 

“On the other hand, I don’t want my 
daughters to be actresses. The reason, how- 
ever, is not anything to do with the life, but 
from utter selfishness on my part. I think I 
have had enough stage life, and I should like 
to devote myself to home life and friends. 
If my daughters went on the stage I should 
have to go on with my old life in theirs, 
and that, I confess, I do not want to do. 
If, however, it became necessary that they 
should earn their own living, I don’t consider 
they could do anything better than devote 
themselves to the stage. True, on the stage 
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we have disappointments and heart-burnings ; 
almost as many, perhaps, when we get on as 
at the beginning. Still, everybody has them, 
and it would be very bad if we didn’t, for we 
should become dreadfully spoilt and over- 
bearing. 
ments and heart-burnings on the stage come, 
in my opinion, from the fact that people start 
with preconceived opinions of what they 
want to do instead of what they are best 
fitted for, and fret and fume because they are 
given what they are best fitted for instead of 
what they want. I know that, as a child, 
when people asked me what I should like to 
play when I grew up—comedy or tragedy—I 
always replied ‘Tragedy!’ And when, after- 
wards, I found that no one seemed to 
care for my efforts in that direction, I 
was terribly disappointed, and a lot of 


the enthusiasm for my work left me for ever. 
But I am resigned now to play the parts 
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A great many of the disappoint- . 
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which people have chosen for me, and so I 
think I am escaping a good many of the 
disappointments I should otherwise have 


7” 


attributed to my life as an actress ! 


“Tf I had my time over again,” Miss 
Millard writes, “I would still choose the 
stage as a profession, for I have a great 
love for the work—the acting—which goes 
far to compensate for the hard work, the 
disappointments, and the strain it imposes 
on one. If, however, I were asked if I 
should like to see a child of mine on the 
stage, I would say I would use all my 
influence to prevent it ; as, though one feels 
one could endure the nervous strain and ten- 
sion oneself, I am sure one could not calmly 
see it wearing on anyone one loved. I 
also consider that after a certain number of 
years it tells greatly on the health.” 


“If I had to work for my 
living as I had to when I 
went on the stage,” were 
Miss Eva Moore’s words, 
“T should certainly do what 
I have done. I speak with 
a certain knowledge, for I 
tried other things before I 
tried the stage, and I didn’t 
find them half so interest- 
ing. Of course, one has to 
take into consideration the 
additional fact that one is 
apt to like work in which 
one has been more or less 
successful. My earlier work 
was that of a governess. I 
was not highly educated 
enough to be governess to 
grown-up children, and 
thus able to command a 
salary worth while having, 
so I had to content myself 
with teaching younger 
children. If I could have 
been governess to elder 
girls or taken important 
classes in a school I should 
not have tried the stage, for 
my bringing up did not tend 
thatway. Itisuselesstodeny, 
however, that if I had kept 
on governessing I should, 
even under the best condi 
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tions, never have been able 
to make so much money as 
on the stage. This admission 
may be regarded as an im- 
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prudent one in so far as it may encourage 
girls to go on the stage who have no aptitude 
fur the work. If they do, they are doomed 
to disappointment, for there is far more 
money to be earned as a competent gover- 
ness—even for younger children—than there 
is as an incompetent actress. There is no 
more trying and wearying calling than that of 
the woman on the stage who has no special 
ability, and who has to keep herself out of 
her earnings. Personally, if I had had an 
income I should never have dreamt of work- 
ing, as I think it is a mistake for women to 
work if they don’t have to. Perhaps people 
will ask why, in view of this admission, I go 
on working. The reason is simply that, after 
having worked for many years, work becomes 
part of one’s life, fosters an ambition, and 
therefore one has to go on. The stage 
resembles governessing in one respect: it 
needs no capital to enable one to make a 
start. If a woman wants to be an artist she 
has to spend years 1n pre- 

liminary training; if she 

wishes to be a writer she 

must be able to support 
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to the stage could stay on it for more than 
two or three years. ‘There are some cases 
in which dramatic talent does not manifest 
itself early, or where the opportunities for 
its manifesting itself are lacking, and one 
sees women staying on fora longtime. If 
they have the grit to stick for so long in 
spite of the drawbacks and the setbacks 
which are inevitable to a theatrical career 
they are bound to do well in time, as 
they would be bound to do well in 
any other calling if they had the same 
perseverance. That complete self-devotion 
argues in my mind an innate belief in one- 
self, and a consciousness of ability which 
must produce its effect sooner or later. One 
often hears people say, ‘Oh, I will give my 
life up for the stage,’ but when it comes to 
going to a rehearsal or an afternoon tea-party 
they elect for the party and let the rehearsal 
take care of itself. These are the people 
who, in accordance with my experience, 





herself while she is pro- 
ducing the work. Her 
ordinary education, how- 
ever, is all she needs to be 
either a governess or an 
actress. That is the reason 
why so many women take 
to the stage; why, in my 
opinion, we hear so much 
about the overcrowding of 
the dramatic profession ; 
and why so many women 
find so much disappoint- 
ment in it.” 


“Oh, yes, certainly,” 
was Miss Irene Vanbrugh’s 


answer to my question. 
“T should go on the stage 
if I had to choose again. 
My reason is that it is a 
most interesting life and a 
most interesting art. When 
I became an actress I was 
quite prepared to give up 
everything else for the 
stage, and I should do it 
again. I believe it is a 
great thing for a woman 
to have some particular 
interest in life, and I am 
strongly inclined to say that 
no one who is not suited 
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complain of the hard life of the stage, and 
are constantly bemoaning the fact that they 
never get a chance. In this connection I 
will recall a case in point. When I was 
almost a beginner I was given a tiny part 
of twenty lines. Three girls who were 
walking on in the crowd were given my part 
to understudy. Very soon after the play 
began I got ill and couldn’t act. Of the 
three girls only one had taken the trouble to 
study the part. 
Naturally, she 
played it all the 
time I was out 
of the bill, and 
that was the 
starting-point in 
her career. One 
of the others 
actually came to 
me when I re- 
turned and be- 
moaned the fact 
that she never 
got a chance. 
When the chance 
was given to her 
she had not 
taken it. The 
fact, as it seems 
to me, is that the 
stage is an ad- 
mirable career 
for a woman who 
has the talent 
and who is will- 
ing to work. It 
is not an admir- 





with an artistic impulse in her must have her 
field of work, and if that field is in the land 
of the theatre she will devote herself to it, no 
matter what may be the drawbacks. Per- 
sonally, I believe that those drawbacks are 
greatly overrated. Many people say that 
the stage is such a bad atmosphere. It is 
no worse than any other atmosphere. I 
have been connected with the stage from 
the time I was quite a child, and I 
have never seen 
any results in the 
theatre which 
would not have 
been obtained 
outside it under 
the same condi- 
tions. Acting 
being the thing 
I love, I should 
take it up again 
just as, now, I 
go on with it, 
for if one is dis- 
appointed with 
the results it is 
surely quite easy 
to cease acting 
by abstaining 
from going on 
the stage. Some 
people say that 
a stage career is 
incompatible 
with home life. 
I, however, don’t 
believe that any 
real woman need 





able career for 
women who 
either lack the 
peculiar talent it 
requires or who 
desire a sup- 
posedly pleasant place in which to idle 
during rehearsals and to idle in the evening.” 


Equally emphatic in favotr of the stage Was 
Miss Alma Murray, who, after an over-long 
absence from the stage, has recently returned 
to take her old position among the leading 
actresses of the day. “Certainly I would 
be an actress were my time to come over 
again, for I love the work. Every woman 





give up any part 
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ticity by being 
an actress. It is 
quite possible to 
combine a life on 
the stage with a home life, and I myself, having 
both, have lost neither. On the contrary, I 
have gained, for I believe that, properly dealt 
with, the theatre is as strong an educational! 
influence as the church itself. The play is 
the thing, and if properly acted the audience 
sees the influence of one character on another, 
and so learns human nature on a broad scale 
rather than on the narrow lines on which 
most people’s lives are necessarily laid.” 





























aR. RICHARD CATESBY, 
y second officer of the ss. 
Wizard, emerged from the 
dock - gates in high good- 
humour to spend an evening 
ashore. The bustle of the 
day had departed, and the inhabitants of 
Wapping, in search of coolness and fresh 
air, were sitting at open doors and windows 
indulging in general conversation with any- 
body within earshot. 

Mr. Catesby, turning into Bashford’s Lane, 
lost in a moment all this life and colour. 
The hum of distant voices certainly reached 
there, but that was all, for Bashford’s Lane, a 
retiring thoroughfare facing a blank dock 
wall, capped here and there by towering 
Spars, set an example of gentility which 
neighbouring streets had long ago decided 
crossly was impossible for ordinary people to 
follow. Its neatly-grained shutters, fastened 
back by the sides of the windows, gave a 
pleasing idea of uniformity, while its white 

Vol, xxiv.—33. 
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steps and polished brass 
knockers were suggestive 
of almost a Dutch cleanli- 
ness. 

Mr. Catesby, strolling 
comfortably along, stopped 
suddenly ivr another look 
at a girl who was stand- 
ing in the ground - floor 
window of No. 5. He 
went on a few paces and 
then walked back slowly, 
trying to look as though 
he had forgotten something. The girl was 
still there, and met his ardent glances un- 
moved : a fine girl, with large, dark eyes, and 
a complexion which was the subject of much 
scandalous discussion among neighbouring 
matrons. 

“Tt must be something wrong with the 
glass, or else it’s. the bad light,” said Mr. 
Catesby to himself; “no girl is so beautiful 
as that.” 

He went by again to make sure. The 
object of his solicitude was still there and 
apparently unconscious of his existence. He 
passed very slowly and sighed deeply. 

“ You've got it at last, Dick Catesby,” he 
said, solemnly-; “fair and square in the most 
dangerous part of the heart. It’s serious 
this time.” 

He stood still on the narrow pavement, 
pondering, and then, in excuse of his flagrant 
misbehaviour, murmured, ‘“‘It was meant to 
be,” and went by again. This time he 
fancied that he detected a somewhat super- 
cilious expression in the dark eyes—a faint 
raising of well-arched eyebrows. 

His engagement to wait at Aldgate Station 
for the second-engineer and spend an evening 
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together was dismissed as too slow to be 
considered. He stood for some time in 
uncertainty, and then turning slowly into the 
Beehive, which stood at the corner, went 
into the private bar and ordered a glass of 
beer. 

He was the only person in the bar, and 
the landlord, a stout man in his shirt-sleeves, 
was the soul of affability. Mr. Catesby, after 


various general remarks, 


made a few _ inquiries 
about an uncle aged five 
minutes, whom he 
thought was living in 
Bashford’s Lane. 

“1 don’t know ’im,” said the landlord. 

“‘]-had an idea that he lived at No. 5,” 
said Catesby. 

The landlord shook his head. ‘“ That’s 
Mrs.-Truefitt’s house,” he said, slowly. 

Mr. Catesby pondered. “ Truefitt, True- 
fitt,” he repeated ; ‘‘ what sort of a woman‘is 
she?” 

“ Widder-woman,” said the landlord; “ she 
lives there with.’er daughter Prudence.” 

Mr. Catesby said “ Indeed !” and béing a 
good listener learned- that Mrs. ‘Truefitt was 
the widow of a master-lighterman, and that her 
son, Fred Truefitt, after an absence of seven 
years in New Zealand, was now on his way 
home. He finished inis glass slowly and, 
the iandlord departing to attend to another 
customer, made his way into the street again. 

He walked along slowly, picturing as he 
went the home-coming of the long absent 


son. Things were oddly ordered in this 
world, and Fred Truefitt would probably 
think nothing of his brotherly privileges. 
He wondered whether he was like Prudence. 
He wondered—— 

“ By Jove, I’ll do it!” he said, recklessly, 
as he turned. “ Now for a row.” 

He walked back rapidly to Bashford’s Lane, 
and without giving his courage time to cool 
plied the knocker 
of No. 5 briskly. 

The door was 
opened by an 
elderly woman, 
thin, and some 
what querulous 
in expression. 
Mr. Catesby had 
just time to notice 
this, and then he 
flung his arm 
round her waist, 
and _ hailing her 
as “Mother!” 
saluted her 
warmly. 

The 
scream of 
astounded Mrs. 
Truefitt- brought 
her daughter 
hastily into the 
passage. Mr. 
Catesby’s idea 
was ever to do a 
thing thoroughly, 
and, __ relinquish- 
ing Mrs. Truefitt, 
he kissed Pru- 
dence with all the 
ardour which a 
seven years’ 
absence might 
be supposed to engender in the heart of a 
devoted brother. In return he received a 
box on the ears which made his head ring. 

“‘He’s been drinking,” gasped the dis 
mayed Mrs. Truefitt. 

“ Don’t you know me, mother?” inquired 
Mr. Richard Catesby, in grievous astonish 
ment. 

“ He’s mad,” said her daughter. 

“Am I so altered that you don’t know me, 
Prudence ?” inquired Mr. Catesby, with 
pathos. ‘ Don’t you know your Fred ?” 

“Go out,” said Mrs. Truefitt, recovering ; 
“go out at once.” 

Mr. Catesby looked from one to the other 
in consternation. 
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““MR. CATESBY MAUVE A FEW 
INQUIRIES.” 
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“T know I’ve altered,” he said, at last, 
“but I’d no idea 

“If you don’t go out at once I'll send for 
the police,” said the elder woman, sharply. 
“ Prudence, scream !” 

“I’m not going to scream,” said Prudence, 
eyeing the intruder with great composure. 
“T’m not afraid of him.” 

Despite her reluctance to have a scene—a 
thing which was strongly opposed to the 
traditions of Bashford’s Lane—Mrs. Truefitt 
had got as far as the doorstep in search of 
assistance, when a sudden terrible thought 
occurred to her: Fred was dead, and the 
visitor had hit upon this extraordinary fashion 
of breaking the news gently. 

“Come into the parlour,” 

Mr. Catesby, suppressing his surprise, 
followed her into the room. Prudence, her 
fine figure erect and her large eyes meeting 
his steadily, took up a position by the side 
of her mother. 

“You have brought bad news?” inquired 
the latter. 

“No, mother,” said Mr. Catesby, simply, 
“only myself, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Truefitt made a gesture of impatience, 
and her daughter, watching him closely, tried 
to remember something she had once read 
about detecting insanity by the expression of 
the eyes. Those of Mr. Catesby were blue, 
and the only expression in them at the pre- 
sent moment was one of tender and respect- 
ful admiration. 

“When did you 
see Fred last?” in- 
quired Mrs. Truefitt, 
making another 
effort. 

“Mother,” said 
Mr. Catesby, with 
great pathos, “ don’t 
you know me?” 

“He has brought 
bad news of Fred,” 
said Mrs. ‘Truefitt, 
turning to her daugh- 
ter; “I am sure he 
has.” 

“T don’t under- 

Stand you,” said Mr. \ 
Catesby, with a_be- \ 
wildered glance from 
one tothe other. “I 
am Fred. Am I 
much changed? You 
look the same as you 
always did, and it re 
Seems only yesterday 


she said, faintly. 
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since I kissed Prudence good-bye at the 
docks. You were crying, Prudence.” 

Miss Truefitt made no reply ; she gazed at 
him unflinchingly and then bent towards her 
mother. 

“ He is mad,” 
and get him out quietly. 
him.” 

“Keep close to me,” said Mrs. Truefitt, 
who had a great horror of the insane. “If 
he turns violent open the window and scream. 
I thought he had brought bad news of Fred. 
How did he know about him ?” 

Her daughter shook her head and gazed 
curiously at their afflicted visitor. She put 
his age down at twenty-five, and she could 
not help thinking it a pity that so good 
looking a young man should have lost his 
wits. 

“ Bade Prudence good-bye at the docks,” 
continued Mr. Catesby, dreamily. “ You 
drew me behind a pile of luggage, Prudence, 
and put your head on my shoulder. I have 
thought of it ever since.” 

Miss Truefitt did not deny it, but she bit 
her lips, and shot a sharp glance at him. 
She began. to think that her pity was 
uncalled-for. 

“Tell me all that’s happened since I’ve 
been away,” said Mr. 

Catesby. 

Mrs. Truefitt turned 

to her daughter and 


she whispered ; “ we must try 
Don’t contradict 


“‘1'M JUST GOING AS FAR AS THE CORNER.” 
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whispered. It might have been merely the 
effect of a guilty conscience, but the visitor 
thought that he caught the word “police- 
man.” 

“T’m just going as far as the corner,” said 
Mrs. Truefitt, rising, and crossing hastily to 
the door. 

The young man nodded affectionately and 
sat in doubtful consideration as the front- 
door closed behind her. ‘Where is mother 
going ?” he asked, in a voice which betrayed 
a little pardonable anxiety. 

“Not far, I hope,” said Prudence 

“T really think,” said Mr. Catesby, rising — 
“T really think that I had better go after her. 
At her age - 

He walked into the small passage and put 
his hand on the latch. Prudence, now quite 
certain of his sanity, felt sorely reluctant to 
let such impudence go unpunished. 

“ Are you going ?” she inquired. 

“]T think I’d better,” said Mr. Catesby, 
gravely. “ Dear mother 4 

“ You're afraid,” said the girl, calmly. 

Mr. Catesby coloured and his buoyancy 
failed him. He felt a little bit cheap. 

“ You are brave enough with two women,” 
continued the girl, disdainfully ; “but you 
had better go if you’re afraid.” 

Mr. Catesby regarded the temptress un- 
easily. ‘Would you like me to stay?” he 
asked. 

“1?” said Miss Truefitt, tossing her head. 
“No, I don’t want you. Besides, you're 
frightened.” 

Mr. Catesby turned, and with a firm step 
made his way back to the room ; Prudence, 
with a half-smile, took a chair near the door 
and regarded her prisoner with unholy 
triumph. 

“1 shouldn’t like to be in your shoes,” she 
said, agreeably; “mother has gone fora 
policeman.” 

“ Bless her,” said Mr. Catesby, fervently. 
“What had we better say to him when he 
comes?” 

“You'll be locked up,” said Prudence ; 
“and it will serve you right for your bad 
behaviour.” 

Mr. Catesby sighed. “It’s the heart,” he 
said, gravely. “Iam not to blame, really. I 
saw you standing in the window, and I could 
see at once that you were beautiful, and 
good, and kind.” 

“T never heard of such impudence,” con- 
tinued Miss Truefitt. 

“TI surprised myself,” admitted Mr. 
Catesby. “In the usual way I am very 
quiet and well-behaved, not to say shy.” 








Miss Truefitt looked at him scornfully. 
“T think that you had better stop your non- 
sense and go,” she remarked. 

“Don’t: you want me to be punished ?” 
inquired the other, in a soft voice. 

“‘T think that you had better go while you 
can,” said the girl, and at that moment there 
was a heavy knock at the front-door. Mr. 
Catesby, despite his assurance, changed 
colour; the girl eyed him in_ perplexity. 
Then she opened the small folding-doors at 
the back of the room. 

“You're only—stupid,” she whispered. 
“Quick! Go in there. I'll say you’ve gone. 
Keep quiet, and i'll let you out by-and-by.” 

She pushed him in and closed the doors. 
From his hiding-place he heard an animated 
conversation at the street-door and minute 
particulars as to the time which had elapsed 
since his departure and the direction he had 
taken. 

“TI never heard such impudence,” said 
Mrs. Truefitt, going into the front-room and 
sinking into a chair after the constable had 
taken his departure. “I don’t believe he was 
mad.” 

“Only a little weak in the head, I think,” 
said Prudence, in a clear voice. “He was 
very frightened after you had gone; I don’t 
think he will trouble us again.” 

“He'd better not,” said Mrs. Truefitt, 
sharply. “I never heard of such a thing 
—never.” 

She continued to grumble, while Prudence, 
in a low voice, endeavoured to soothe her. 
Her efforts were evidently successful, as the 
prisoner was, after a time, surprised to hear 
the older woman laugh—at first gently, and 
then with so much enjoyment that her 
daughter was at some pains to restrain her. 
He sat in patience until evening deepened 
into night, and a line of light beneath the 
folding-doors announced the lighting of the 
lamp in the front-room. By a pleasant 
clatter of crockery he became aware that they 
were at supper, and he pricked up his ears 
as Prudence made another reference to him. 

“If he comes to-morrow night while you 
are out I sha’n’t open the door,” she said. 
“You'll be back by nine, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Truefitt assented. 

“ And you won’t be leaving before seven,” 
continued Prudence. “I shall be all right.” 

Mr. Catesby’s face glowed and his eyes 
grew tender; Prudence was as clever as she 
was beautiful. The delicacy with which she 
had intimated the fact of the unconscious 
Mrs. Truefitt’s absence on the following 
evening was beyond all praise. The only 
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depressing thought was that such resource- 
fulness savoured of practice. 

He sat in the darkness for so long that 
even the proximity of Prudence was not 
sufficient amends for the monotony of it, 
and it was not until past ten o’clock that the 
folding- doors were opened and he stood 
blinking at the girl in the glare of the lamp. 

“ Quick!” she whispered. 

Mr. Catesby stepped into the lighted 
room. 

“The front-door is open,” whispered 
Prudence. “ Make haste. I'll close it.” 

She followed him to the door ; he made an 
ineffectual attempt to seize her hand, and the 
next moment was pushed gently outside and 
the door closed behind him. He stood a 
moment gazing at the house, and then 
hastened back to his ship. 

“* Seven to-morrow,” he murmured ; “seven 
to-morrow. After all, there’s nothing pays in 
this world like cheek—nothing.” 

He slept soundly that night, though the 
things that the second-engineer said to him 
about wasting a hard-working man’s evening 
would have lain heavy on the conscience of a 
more scrupulous man. The only thing that 
troubled him was the manifest intention of 
his friend not to let him slip through his 
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“*)'LL_ GO AND PUT ON A CLEAN COLLAR.’ 


fingers on the following evening. At last, in 
sheer despair at his inability to shake him off, 
he had to tell him that he had an appoint- 
ment with a lady. 

“Well, I'll come, too,” said the other, 
glowering at him. “It’s very like she'll have 
a friend with her ; they generally do.” 

“T’ll run round and tell her,” said Catesby. 
“T’d have arranged it before, only I thought 
you didn’t care about that sort of thing.” 

“Female society is softening,” said the 
second-engineer. “I'll goand put on a clean 
collar.” 

Catesby watched him into his cabin and 
then, though it still wanted an hour to seven, 
hastily quitted the ship and secreted himself 
in the private bar of the Beehive. 

He waited there until a quarter past seven, 
and then, adjusting his tie for about the tenth 
time that evening in the glass behind the 
bar, sallied out in the direction of No. 5. 

He knocked lightly, and waited. ‘There 
was no response, and he knocked again. 
When the fourth knock brought no response, 
his heart sank within him and he indulged in 
vain speculations as to the reasons for this 
unexpected hitch in the programme. He 
knocked again, and then the door opened 
suddenly and Prudence, with a little cry of 
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surprise and dismay, backed into the 
passage. 

“ You!” she said, regarding him with large 
eyes. 

Mr. Catesby bowed tenderly, and passing 
in closed the door behind him. 

“‘T wanted to thank you for your kindness 
last night,” he said, humbly. 

“ Very well,” said Prudence ; “ good-bye.” 

Mr. Catesby smiled. “It'll take me a long 
time to thank you as i ought to thank you,” 
he murmured. “And then I want to 
apologize ; that’ll take time, too.” 

“You had better go,” said Prudence, 
severely ; “kindness is thrown away upon 
you. I ought to have let you be punished.” 

“You are too good and kind,” said the 
other, drifting by easy stages into the parlour. 

Miss Truefitt made no reply, but following 
him into the room seated herself in an easy- 
chair and sat coldly watchful. 

“How do you know what I am?” she 
inquired. 

“Your face tells me,” said the infatuated 
Richard. “I hope you will forgive me for 
my rudeness last night. It was all done on 
the spur of the moment.” 

“T am glad you are sorry,’ 
softening. 

“All the same, if I hadn’t done it,” 
pursued Mr. Catesby, “I shouldn’t be 
sitting here talking to you now.” 

Miss Truefitt raised her eyes to his, and 
then lowered them modestly to the ground. 
“ That is true,” she said, quietly. 

“* And I would sooner be sitting here than 
anywhere,” pursued Catesby. “ That is,” he 
added, rising, and taking a chair by her side, 
“except here.” 

Miss Truefitt appeared to tremble, and 
made as though to rise. Then she sat still 
and took a gentle peep at Mr. Catesby from 
the corner of her eye. 

“‘T hope that you are not sorry I am here?” 
said that gentleman. 

Miss Truefitt hesitated. 
at last. 

“Are you - 


, 


said the girl, 


“No,” she said, 


-are you glad?” asked the 
modest Richard. 

Miss Truefitt averted her eyes altogether. 
“Yes,” she said, faintly. 

A strange feeling of solemnity came over 


the triumphant Richard. He took the hand 
nearest to him and pressed it gently. 

“TI can hardly believe in my good 
luck,” he murmured. 

“Good luck?” said Prudence, innocently. 

“Isn’t it good luck to hear you say that 
you are glad I’m here ?” said Catesby. 


“You're the best judge of that,” said the 
girl, withdrawing her hand. “It doesn’t 
seem to me much to be pleased about.” 

Mr. Catesby eyed her in perplexity, and 
was about to address another tender remark 
to her when she was overcome by a slight fit 
of coughing. At the same moment he 
started at the sound of a shuffling footstep in 
the’ passage. Somebody tapped at the door. 

“ Yes ?” said Prudence. 

“Can’t find the knife-powder, miss,” said a 
harsh voice. The door was pushed open 
and disclosed a tall, bony woman of about 
forty. Her red arms were bare to the elbow, 
and she betrayed several evidences of a long 
and arduous day’s charing. 

“It’s in the cupboard,” said Prudence. 
“Why, what’s the matter, Mrs. Porter?” 

Mrs. Porter made no reply. Her mouth 
was wide open and she was gazing with 
starting eyeballs at Mr. Catesby. 

** Joe!” she said, ina hoarse whisper. “Joe: 

Mr. Catesby gazed at her in chilling 
silence. Miss Truefitt, with an air of great 
surprise, glanced from one to the other. 

“ Joe!” said Mrs. Porter again. “ Ain’t 
you goin’ to speak to me?” 

Mr. Catesby continued to gaze at her 
in speechless astonishment. She skipped 
clumsily round the table and stood before 
him with her hands clasped. 

“ Where ’ave you been all this long time ?” 
she demanded, in a higher key. 

“ You—you’ve made a mistake,” said the 
bewildered Richard. 

“* Mistake ?” wailed Mrs. Porter. 
take! Oh, where’s your ’art ?” 

Before he could get out of her way 
she flung her arms round the _ horrified 
young man’s neck and embraced him 
copiously. Over her bony left shoulder the 
frantic Richard met the ecstatic gaze of Miss 
Truefitt, and, in a flash, he realized the trap 
into which he had fallen. 

“ Mrs. Porter!” said Prudence. 

“It’s my ’usband, miss,” said the Amazon, 
reluctantly releasing the flushed and dis- 
hevelled Richard ; “’e left me and my five 
eighteen months ago. For eighteen months 
I ‘aven’t ’ad a sight of ’is blessed face.” 

She lifted the hem of her apron to her 
face and broke into discordant weeping. 

“Don’t cry,” said Prudence, softly ; “ I’m 
sure he isn’t worth it.” 

Mr. Catesby looked at her wanly. He 
was beyond further astonishment, and when 
Mrs. Truefitt entered the room with a laud- 
able attempt to twist her features into an 
expression of surprise, he scarcely noticed her. 
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“Tt’s my Joe,” said Mrs. Porter, simply. 

“Good gracious!” said Mrs. Truefitt. 
“Well, you’ve got him now; take care he 
doesn’t run away from you again.” 

“T’ll look after that, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Porter, with a glare at the startled Richard. 

“She’s very forgiving,” said Prudence. 
“She kissed him just now.” 

“Did she, though,” said the admiring Mrs. 
Truefitt. “I wish I’d been here.” 


“LL LOOK AFTER THAT, MA'AM.” 


“TI can do it agin, ma’am,” said the 
obliging Mrs. Porter. 

“If you come near me again——” said 
the breathless Richard, stepping back a pace. 

“IT shouldn’t force his love,” said Mrs. 
Truefitt; “itll come back in time, I dare 
say.” 

“*T’m sure he’s affectionate,” said Prudence. 

Mr. Catesby eyed his tormentors in silence ; 
the faces of Prudence and her mother be- 
tokened much innocent enjoyment, but the 
austerity of Mrs. Porter’s visage was un- 
relaxed. 

“ Better let bygones be bygones,” said Mrs. 
l'ruefitt ; “ he’ll be sorry by-and-by for all the 
trouble he has caused.” 

__“ He'll be ashamed of himself—if you give 
him time,” added Prudence. 

Mr. Catesby had heard enough; he took 
up his hat and crossed to the door. 

“Take care he doesn’t run away from you 
again,” repeated Mrs. Truefitt. 


” 
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ma’am,” said Mrs. 
“Come along, 


“Till see to that, 
Porter, taking him by the arm. 
Joe.” 

Mr. Catesby attempted to shake her off, 
but in vain, and he ground his teeth as he 

realized the absurd- 
ity of his position. 
A man he could 
have dealt with, 
but Mrs. Porter 
was___ invulnerable. 
Sooner than walk 
down the road with 
her he preferred 
the sallies of the 
parlour. He walked 
back to his old 
position by the 
fireplace, and stood 
gazing moodily at 
the floor. 

Mrs. Truefitt 
tired of the sport 
at last. She wanted 
her supper, and 
with a_ significant 
glance at her 
daughter she beck- 
oned the redoubt- 
able and reluctant 
Mrs. Porter from 
the room. Catesby 
heard the kitchen- 
door close behind 
them, but he 

made no move. Prudence stood gazing at 
him in silence. 

“If you want to go,” she said, at last, 
“ now is your chance.” 

Catesby followed her into the passage 
without a word, and waited quietly while she 
opened the door. Still silent, he put on his 
hat and passed out into the darkening street. 
He turned after a short distance for a last 
look at the house and, with a sudden sense 
of elation, saw that she was standing on the 
step. He hesitated, and then walked slowly 
back. 

“Yes?” said Prudence. 

“T should like to tell your mother that I 
am sorry,” he said, in a low voice. 

“It is getting late,” said the girl, softly ; 
“but, if you really wish to tell her—Mrs. 
Porter will not be here to-morrow night.” 

She stepped back into the house and the 
door closed behind her. 
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ridge Shooting begins.” The 
methods of the partridge have 
changed since the _ reaping 
machine and sowing drill came 
into fashion ; in the old days of long and 
ragged stubble and irregularly growing 
turnips he could not run, so waited till he 
felt bound to rise on the wing. Nowadays 
he sees the shooting party approach and 
puts his best 

foot foremost - 
down the fa 
straight —fur- 
rows between 
the turnips or 
across the 
closely shaven 
stubble. 
There be 
those who say 
our bird has 
learned the 
trick of run- 
ning from the 
French _part- 
ridge, the oft- 
anathema- 
tized red-leg, 
which is pos- 
sible :— 











If you shall permeet, I shall say of few things 
That shall prove you how partritch is—how you 
say ?—ass 
What fly from the chasseur away on the wings. 


It is so much bettaire to ron through the crop, 
Ron most gueek on yours legs! Now I go to tell 
why : 
The Frangais say always ‘“‘I shoot ven he stop,” 
And the Anglais say always ‘‘ I shoot ven he fly.” 


It must be allowed that there is weight in 
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“WARNED OFF.” 


the argument : anyhow, the French bird often 
does our partridge a good turn; he rushes 
by and so gives him timely warning to be off. 

On the moors by this time grouse-driving 
has begun, to the indignation of the old 
cocks. Those discreet patriarchs, hearing 
men advance, take it for granted safety lies 
in prompt flight, and discover when too late 
that this time the approaching humans were 
harmless, and death comes from the turf 
butts over which they are being driven. The 
slaughter of old cocks is very necessary, 
because the jealous senior will not allow a 
young cock to take up his quarters within 
five hundred yards of him if he can help it ; 
he knows what those young fellows are, and 
won’t have them hanging about the premises. 
Hence, unless the tough old cocks are killed 
off, the desirable youngsters bred on your 
moor betake themselves to your neighbour's. 

The young cuckoos become conscious of a 
strange craving to be up and flying south: 
the hedge-sparrow foster-parents cannot help 
them ; as well might the village labourer’s 
son seek advice from his father concerning 
emigration to Brazil. We are as far as ever 
from knowing how the untravelled young 
birds find their way to winter quarters. “It’s 


instinct,” we say, contentedly. .Useful word 
“instinct.” The fly-catchers mark the decrease 
in insect supplies and go: the nightjar and 
wryneck go, too. Where? Well, take the 
flycatcher. “In winter,” says Mr. Howard 
Saunders, one of our soundest authorities, 
“it visits India, Arabia, and Africa to Cape 
Colony.” Merely pausing to point out that 
the eminent authority does not mean that each 
individual takes a Cook’s circular tour ticket, 
we may say it is probable that the birds, 
broadly speaking, go to the most accessible 
warm climate. There is no reason why fly- 
catchers, which summer in England, shouid 
winter in India; travelling expenses are 
nothing to them, of course; but, on the other 
hand, taking no interest in Indian scenery, 
history, or social questions, they may just as 
well go to Africa, which is the nearest country 
with a respectable winter climate. It is about 
this time that the kingfishers harden their hearts 
and banish their children. The kingfisher 
thinks that prince-fishers—if we may call them 
so—cannot learn habits of self-reliance too 
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“**) THOUGHT I'D CALL,” BEGAN THE CRAB.” 


early in life, also he will brook no rivals near 
his throne, so the family is scattered up stream 
and down with paternal blessings, which 
sound remarkably like imprecations, each 
member receiving assurances of his or her 
parents’ undying affection, and promises of 
condign punishment if they dare come 
back. The children seem to have more 


faith, in the latter; at all events, they stay 


away. 
The oyster season is begun again. The 
oyster gets three months’ holiday by law and 
a fourth by custom. They ought to have 
more ; prolific to prodigality, oysters are 
reckless parents, dismissing their spawn or 
“spat” to the mercy of every fish that 
passes. The authorities are not agreed 
concerning the 
dimensions of 
the oyster’s 
original family, 
but apparently 
a million, more 
or less, are of 
no great ac- 
count. Few of 
the spat ever 
begin life in 
earnest, much 
less find their 
childish shells 
safely ensconced 
on the peaceful, 
but treacherous, 
dredger-threat- 
ened oyster- 
bed. When 
oysters come in 
crabs go out. 


**T thought I'd call,” began the crab. ‘* We heard 
you were in bed, 

And not expecting long to live ; and as we're free 
from dread 

Of crab-pots now, I came to see—before the dredger 
ends—” 

Sobs choked the crab, she stammered, of ‘‘ the sym- 
pathy of friends.” 


** Friends !” shrieked the 
‘** There’s not in all the sea 

A fish that swims, or sinks, or crawls, that is a friend 
to me. 

Fish never spared a child of mine, I know of only five 

Who grew toadult oysterhood—and menate those alive. 


oyster, starting up. 


Give us ten yearsof fishless peace secure from all our foes, 

And what d’you think would happen then?” The 
crab said, ** Goodness knows.” 

**T’ll tell you,” said the oyster, and she took her 
little slate, 

And sucked a stumpy pencil as she tried to calculate. 


“THE MACKEREL PUT OUT TO SEA.” 
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‘*In ten years’ time—if all grew up—I find that there 
would be 

Oysters enough to fill the earth, the rivers, lakes, 
and sea. 

The shells would lie from Pole to Pole, a depth of 
fathoms three. 

Oh, would it not be glorious that oyster world to see ?” 

‘* Well, no,” the thoughtful crab replied, ‘‘there’d 
be no room for me.” 


The oyster did not overstate the case: the 
price of oysters may be a subject of regret, but 
statisticians are agreed that their unchecked 
multiplication is not to be desired unless they 
are to monopolize this planet. 
The mackerel, who have 


spent the 


summer on the coast, put out to sea; they 
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1698 to permit him to be cried in the 
London streets on Sundays. 

The spinster glow-worm turns out her lamp, 
for the gentlemen are all married and dead, 
and economy forbids the waste of. brightness 
on the empty air. The great bat or noctule, 
who, owing to his affection for the higher 
regions of the air, is thought rarer than is 
actually the case, comes down, folds himself 
up, and goes to bed till next April: seven or 
eight months’ calm, refreshing sleep fortify 
him for the fatigues of five or four months’ 
activity. The slim, secretive eel chooses a 
dark night and glides away down stream with 
as much caution as though eloping with a 














** COURSING 


appear to be punctual in their movements as 
far as observations in Plymouth Sound reveal. 
Pontopriddan has a terrible story to illustrate 
the turpitude of the mackerel: a shoal, he 
says, once surrounded a Norwegian sailor 
who was bathing; by sheer weight of 
numbers they pushed him into deep water, 
and while they pushed bit him so severely 
that, though rescued, the poor man died from 
loss of blood. Without reflecting on the 
veracity of Pontopriddan or his informant, 
one feels it would be satisfactory to hear the 
mackerel’s account of the affair. The 
mackerel goes bad very quickly; for which 
reason an Act of Parliament was passed in 








BEGINS.” 


ward in Chancery. The authorities are 
divided concerning the subsequent proceed- 
ings of eels: whether Mrs. Eel lays five 
million or ten million eggs; whether she 
lays them in the depths of the sea; in the 
depths of estuarial mud ; dies after laying the 
eggs ; doesn’t die afterwards—all these are 
subjects of debate. If an experienced family 
eel could be coaxed into the witness-box, 
several great minds would be set at rest: but 
theeel preserves an attitude of masterly reserve. 

The 15th of September brings repose to 
the otter, who has been hunted since the 
middle of April, and brings trouble to the 
hare. Coursing begins on this day, and 
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some few packs of 
harriers begin hunt- 
ing within the next 
fortnight ; most packs, 
however, postpone 
their opening day till 
about mid-October, 
if not till the rst of 
November. 

The rabbits are 
freed from nursery 
duties some time in 
September; young 
ones have been found 
in November, but 
that was exception- 
ally late, and probably 
very mild weather 
tempted a particularly 
motherly rabbit to 
tempt fate with an 
untimely litter. The 
harvest-mouse some- 
times produces a 
family as late as this, 








but others of the 
genus (saving always 
the house-mouse) have done with domestic 


affairs for the year. 
In hot 


The seals marry in September. 
weather they spend much time in drowsy 
meditation on the rocks, and would spend 


“THE OTTER'S REPOSE.” 


more in this harmless 
occupation if men 
would leave them 
alone. Fishermen say 
they appoint a sentry 
to keep a look-out 
before they settle 
down thus: there is 
nothing improbable 
in this, but the 
authorities accept the 
statement with  re- 
serve, having re- 
marked that the 
members of a sleep- 
ing party look up 
from time to time. 
It may be that these 
wakeful seals are 
merely keeping an 
eye on the sentry: 
Dut this conjecture 
aas not been received 
with approval by 
those who give natural 
history details the 
guinea - stamp _ that 
secures currency. Towards the end of 
the month the stag turns angrily to 
thoughts of love, and rambles over the hills 
all night bellowing; some natures cannot 
love greatly without hating greatly, and of 
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“ A SUGGESTION.” 


He is 


such is the disposition of the stag. 
spoiling for a fight, and thanks to his loud 
advertisement usually finds a friend to oblige, 


when the two engage in earnest. ‘They fight 
to the death if need be, while the hinds 
stand by to see the end and fall into the 
train of the victor. The stalking season ends 
during the first week in October, and for a 
month the deer are left undisturbed to fight 
and marry. The carrion crows are at this 
season prone to leave the moors, where 
perhaps more shooting is in progress than 
they care to encourage by their presence, and 
resort to the shores. Crows are fond of 
shell-fish, mussels particularly ; and when the 
bird finds a mussel he can’t open by ordinary 
means, he weighs the situation intelligently, 
soars aloft with the obstinate thing in his bill, 
and picking out a good hard rock drops it 
thereon, to descend smiling and eat it. 
Family parties of herons haunt the water- 
side: their manners are reposeful, but 
they mean business, for the birds of the 
year are learning the elements of the anglers’ 
gentle craft :— 

Now bear in mind the rules you learned when you 

were taught your drill, 
That —— unlike victories, is won by standing 
still. 
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Open your eyes and shut your beak, pretend that 
you are stuffed— 

And don’t forget refraction’s law; that way are 
catches muffed. 

Your head between your shoulders sink ; the attitude 
is lent a 

Look of disarming dreaminess if on the gastric centre 

You rest your beak in readiness to make your down- 
ward stroke. 

When fishes come strike clean and hard ; it’s slovenly 
to poke. 

And when you’ve got your fish be sure you gulp 
him down at once, 

Don’t trifle with him lest he drop and make you 
look a dunce ; 

Td ~ accept to drop my prey, so foolish I should 
eel, 

An 18-carat gold-fish or a sterling silver eel. 

It must be said that the heron does not 
confine himself to fish dinners : he eats frogs, 
water-voles, and other dainties, not always 
choosing with discretion. Herons have been 
found dead, choked by water-voles which 
were several sizes too large for their throats. 

The starlings, always sociable, collect in 
flocks for the winter: these flocks resort 
regularly every night to the same place to 
roost ; there is one such starling roost in a 
plantation on Cramond Island, in the Firth 
of Forth, about a mile from the mouth of the 
River Almond. Nota bird builds there in 

spring, and 
not one is 
to be seen 
there in the 
daytime, 
but in the 
autumn 
and winter 
evenings 
they come 
in thou- 
sands to 
pass the 
night. Why some 
species should assem- 
ble in hundreds or 
thousands for the 
season when food is 
scarcest is an open 
question: it may be 
for their greater 
security ; birds in a 
crowd are always 
warier than individ- 
uals, and bird foes are 
most active in the 
winter. Mr. H. A. 
Macpherson says that 
flocks of _ starlings 
spend the whole 


‘** EXPLANATION,” 











“* BACHELOR STARLINGS,” 


summer on the Cumberland salt-marshes ; 
he believes these to be bachelors who 
come there to enjoy themselves in idle 
frivolity instead of marrying and _bring- 
ing up families like respectable starlings. 
These bachelor flocks break up in October, 
no doubt to join other flocks. The wild duck 
begins to put on again the smart winter 
clothes he gave up wearing in spring, when 
he had seen his wife settled for the season. 
Blackgame “pack” about the end of the 
month, Mr. J. G. Millais says the old 
cocks and greyhens, or old 
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to the real 4& in the early spring. 
The grouse separate about mid- 
September, the cocks going off by 
themselves or in small parties, and 
the hens in coter- 
ies of from five to 
seven. 

The emigration 
movements go on 
throughout Sept- 
ember : the corn- 
crake — pardon, 
landrail — not- 
withstanding his 
corpulence, gets 
under way about 
the end of the 
month. The Kal- 
mucks told J. 
F. Gmelin, the 
naturalist, that the 
southward-bound 
cranes carried 
each a corncrake 
on his back: just the sort of thing a fat corn- 
crake would enjoy if the crane consented to 
fall in with his views. There is nothing im- 
probable in the story: a short-eared owl was 
once seen to land on the Yorkshire coast carry- 
ing on its back a golden-crested wren, whom 
it had, no doubt, overtaken at sea wing-weary 
and exhausted, and had given a lift. The North 
American Indians tell similar stories of such 
assistance lent by big birds to little ones. 
The ring-ousel goes—the one representative 
of our thrushes who does not consider this 





cocks alone, make up par- 
ties by themselves, leaving 
the birds of the year to 
form assemblies with friends 
of their own age, and a very 
sensible plan too. The old 
greyhens do not always 
“pack”: they sometimes 
winter singly or in small 
parties. At this season 
blackgame find attractions 
on arable land during the 
day, resorting to the higher 
moors to sleep. The black- 
cocks have another tourna- 
ment of a somewhat per- 
functory kind in theautumn. 
There is no object in these 
exercises so far as man 
knows, but perhaps the 














birds merely want to keep 
their hands in, with a view “aeons © 


RING-OUSEL : “‘ WELL, GOOD-BYE, I'M OFF—bUT WON'T YOU COME?” 
NO, THANKS ; OLD ENGLAND IS GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME. 
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country good enough for him in the winter, 
though there is reason to believe that some 
of our song-thrushes also go abroad. The 
redstart and willow-wren say good-bye, and 
the garden-warbler leaves about the end of 
the month: the garden-warbler goes as far 
as Cape Colony, but whether the birds found 
there come from England or some other 
part of Europe is not known. Birds’ ideas 
of what constitutes an enjoyable climate 
differ : linnets who bring up their families in 
Scandinavia are satisfied to winter in the 
milder climate of England, and begin to 
come over to us in vast flocks about this 
time : those linnets who prefer to give their 
children the benefits of an English education 
collect in flocks, too, at this time and move 


southward —some 


go abroad, others do 
not. The golden-crested wrens, smallest of 
European birds, have a high opinion of this 


country as a winter resort: they come 
over from Norway and Sweden and else- 
where in countless thousands: continuous 
flocks extending right across England, St. 
George’s Channel, into Ireland, have been 
recorded : the marvel is how such tiny birds 
can remain on the wing long enough to per- 
form such a journey: it is more than three 
hundred miles between the nearest points of 
the Norwegian and Scottish coasts, but many 
of these adventurous travellers disdain the 
tisks of over-sea journeying, and swarms come 
straight to the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
sea-board, four hundred miles at least. 
Judging from the numbers of birds of many 
species which perch to rest on the rigging of 
vessels in the North Sea, they often find the 
trip more exhausting than they expected : 
and as ships and obliging big birds are not 
always where they are wanted, the loss of life 
must be considerable. The golden plover 
breeds with us, but is far commoner in 
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more northerly latitudes ; the young golden 
plovers arrive in large flocks now, in advance 
of their parents, who remain to finish moult- 
ing, and haunt the sea-shores; many, of 
course, go inland, but the bill of fare on the 
beach at low tide has great attractions. The 
ruff, formerly a fairly common bird in marshy 
districts, but now practically exterminated in 
England as a breeding species by drainage 
and collectors, comes to us after moulting. 
The cock does well to leave behind him the 
wonderful ruff whence he derives his name : 
his extravagant style of dress in the breeding 
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season marked him out for slaughter. In- 
conspicuously attired like his wife he is 
tolerably safe. 

The dragon-flies render their last duty to 
their species and lay their eggs preparatory to 
dying. Some of the earlier kinds are dead 
already, but the large majority complete their 
allotted span of three months in September, 
and egg-laying is therefore general. Some 
dragon-flies are equipped with that neat 
instrument called an ovipositor, with which 
the owner can make holes in the leaf or stem 
of a water-plant to receive eggs: those who 
have not got an ovipositor drop their eggs 
casually into the water and trust to luck to 
look after them. The degree of confidence 
wild creatures repose in luck demands the 
attention of the Anti-Gamoling League. The 
Death’s Head moth, whom we saw last month 
in caterpillar guise retreating into the earth 
to become a chrysalis, emerges in its might. 
The moth’s wings attain their full size—five 
inches across in some specimens—in a couple 
of hours ; it must be a dizzying sensation to 
grow at such a rate as that. The Death’s 
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Head is gifted above other moths: it has a 
voice—a weird and ghastly little squeak — 
which has been compared to that of a sick 
mouse. The insect presumes upon its 
size and accomplishments as a speaker to 
attack bee-hives and steal honey, which it 
does with impunity, as the bees are afraid of 
it. We can hardly tax the bees with 
cowardice, for many among country people 
are afraid of the Death’s Head, too; the 
device on his thorax, the name he derives 
therefrom, and that unearthly voice, the more 
unearthly as coming from a moth, combine 
to render the Death’s Head an object of 
superstition and dislike. The honey harvest 
is gathered in September. The principles of 
the bee deteriorate sadly at this season. 
Mr. Pettigrew says reproachfully that bees 
are thievish all the summer; but in Sep- 
tember robbers are constantly prowling about, 
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the winter than any other species ; they linger 
twittering for days as though sorry to go, as 
perhaps they are :— 
Good-bye ! Our pleasant stay is only ended 
Because the nights grow cold and flies grow few. 
We'll take your summer south and get it mended, 
And bring it back next spring as good as new. 
Last week that snap of frost showed something broken : 
You don’t approve of summer stopping thus. 
Accept of our regard for you a token, 
And leave the slight repairs required to us. 
Why, when in spring the birds go north in iegions, 
Not beg them take your winter, wretched thing, 
And regulate it in the Arctic regions ? 
It now gets mixed with autumn and with spring. 
Young foxes have by this time discovered 
that life is not all chicken and rabbit; 
hounds are cub-hunting and teaching those 
whom it most nearly concerns that safety 
lies in flight; the timorous cub who declines 
to learn this lesson and dodges about in 


“ FORTIFIED FATNESS.” 


and hive burglary and theft of honey are 
deplorably common. 

The invasion of this country by winter 
visitors is only beginning in September: on 
the other hand, the vast majority of the birds 


who do not mean to stay with us leave 
during the latter half of the month, more 
particularly if the weather is become cold 
and disagreeable. The sand-martins are 
gone, and though some of the house-martins 
are busy rearing a third brood they probably 
wish they had been content with two, and 
were free to join the daily increasing throngs 
of their fellows who, with the swallows, are 
collecting on telegraph wires and roofs pre- 
paratory to starting. Swallows and martins 
make a greater business about leaving for 


covert teaches hounds in his own person 
that fox-flesh is a thing of great desire. The 
ardent sportsman who said that if he saw 
a May fox killed and could begin cubbing 
in July he could worry through the rest 
of the year somehow did not ask much 
more than he can get in some countries. 
Given an early harvest there are packs which 
turn their attention to the cubs in August, 
but cub-hunting is not general until Septem- 
ber. The squirrels are enjoying feasts of 
beech-mast and other nuts; and the dor- 
mouse, hedgehog, and other hibernating 
creatures are agreeably occupied in eating 
as much as they possibly can, that they 
may presently retire to bed in a state of 
fortified fatness, 
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By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 


Nf) T was at dinner that the Horror 
first burst upon the guests of 
the Hétel d’Angleterre at 
Métretat, in Brittany. 
The season of Métretat had 
only just begun, but already 
all the usual people were there ; for Métretat 
was different from other watering-places, and 
the Angleterre was different from other hotels. 
Both were exclusive, in the most esoteric 
sense of that abused term; both were 
at this time of the year given up to the 
English. One of the leaders of a certain set 
which had a hereditary right to look down 
upon persons merely “smart” had “ dis- 
covered” Métretat some years before, and 
had discreetly confided its charms to a few of 
the brightest and best; consequently a colony 
of exactly the right people had practically 
annexed Métretat and. the one hotel-of.the 
place. Rooms were engaged during one 
season for another, so that, if intrusive strangers 
dared try to break the charmed circle, the 
landlord was able to thwart the attempt by 
announcing that the house was full. 
To spend August and September at the 
Hotel d’Angleterre was like being a member 
of a big country-house party, for everybody 


knew everybody else, and most of the forty- 
Vol. xxiv.—35. 





five or fifty people called each other by their 
Christian names, or, still better, nicknames 
invented as a souvenir of some funny adven- 
ture, or to fit some pleasant little peculiarity. 
If strangers contrived to get in they were 
not really strangers, but guests, or, at least, 
friends of someone in the set; everyone 
knew all about them and (unless they were 
particularly amusing, in which case ancestors 
could be dispensed with) who their great- 
grandfathers had been. 

There was nothing of the mushroom, 
nouveau riche element among the guests who 
came each summer to the little, old-fashioned, 
sleepy village on the rocky coast of Brittany. 
There was no ostentation, no outshining one 
another in dress. The women wore short serge 
skirts and blouses or white piqué frocks till 
dinner-time, when they changed to the 
simplest possible gowns; and it was an 
unwritten law that there should be no 
jewellery, and no bodices. revealing more 
than an inch of white skin below the collar- 
bone. As for the golfing or walking men, 
they lived in knickerbockers until sundown, 
while the boating. and fishing men apparently 
valued their flannels according to their 
shabbiness. 

The season at_the Hétel d’Angleterre had 
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been in full, comfortable, lazy swing for 
about a week in the sixth August of its 
possession by the British ; and, the dinner- 
gong having sounded, as usual, at eight 
o’clock one exquisite blue evening, the party 
had assembled. As it was a party of friends 
it was considered pleasant to have several 
tables, each capable of seating about a 
dozen. Thus the people who knew one 
another best could sit together, and when 
somebody at one table had anything to say 
to somebody at another he simply turned in 
his chair and called across the room. Conse- 
quently there was a great buzz and chatter ; 
but everybody seemed to know what every- 
body else was talking about, and all were 
interested in the same subjects. 

“What a shame Kit Vance should have 
got the flu!” remarked Lord Strathallin 
(known as “Woodsey ”), nodding at one of 
two unoccupied places at his table. “She 
and Tom will be a big loss ; they’re both so 
ripping. Hope old Dupont won’t be such a 
beast as to let their rooms to any bounding 
outsiders.” 

“He wouldn’t dare,” Lady “ Jack” Avery 
reassured him from across several candle-lit, 
flower-decked tables. 

At this instant the door of the dining-room 
opened, which it had no business to do, as 


everyone was in his or her proper place, and 
’ 


the soup was being taken away. ‘There was 
a shril’ rustle of new, rich silk linings, a 
luscious swish of heavy satin, a burst of 
white heliotrope scent, a tintinnabulation of 
many bangles, and a girl came into the room. 

So insistently was she heralded to shocked 
ears and nostrils that, instinctively, eyes 
turned for confirmation of the announce- 
ment, remained fixed upon the vision for a 
frozen second, then met one another under 
raised brows for a long, expressive gaze. 

Sudden, chill silence had fallen, and the 
waiters understood its meaning with awe 
which was half a fearful joy. None of 
their number envied the dignified head- 
waiter, whose duty it was to conduct the 
intruder to her seat. But he did it in a 
way worthy of a soldier of the Old Guard 
leading a forlorn hope; while, thrillingly 
conscious of the effect she was creating, 
but completely misconstruing its cause, the 
girl sailed, joyously rustling and tinkling, up 
the room. The head-waiter advanced to one 
of the only two unoccupied places (those 
which should have been sacred to the 
memory of Sir Thomas Vance and Katherine 
his wife, unavoidably absent), and drew out 
the chair next to Lord Strathallin. 
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The girl, with a hopeful, agreeably anti- 
cipating expression on her pretty face, sat 
down, unfolded and spread out her serviette 
with a coquettish flourish, then beamed 
about her with the friendly beginning of a 
smile. Nobody returned it. Nobody looked 
at her. It was as if the whole company, 
surprised into the vulgarity of a stare for 
a brief moment, had combined in the defen- 
sive system of ignoring the invasion. The 
murmur of pleasantly modulated voices had 
risen again, and continued with one accord 
as if there had been no interruption. There 
was talk of things that had happened at 
Cowes last week, before people had come on 
here ; gossip of news from those who pre- 
ferred Scotland even to dear little Métretat ; 
chat of the day’s events, golf and fish stories, 
with an undercurrent of croquet ; and ex- 
cited discussion concerning bridge, past, 
present, and to come. 

The girl listened for a while, eating her 
dinner, glancing from face to face, dress to 
dress, taking in everything, and appearing 
radiantly satisfied still with herself and her 
surroundings ; though occasionally, as fish 
gave place to roast, and roast to entrée, a 
faintly puzzled expression lifted the charm- 
ingly pencilled dark eyebrows, which con 
trasted so strikingly with the bright, gold- 
dusted brown of the wavy hair. 

Finally, when she had made due allowance 
for English stiffness to a stranger, which must 
be thawed by the sun of the stranger’s smile, 
she could bear her splendid isolation no 
longer. She listened to the description of 
a glorious game of bridge, enthusiastically 
described across her to Lord Strathallin by a 
pretty, youngish woman in a simple black 
dress. Ina pause which this lady made for 
breath, the patient new-comer considered 
that her chance had arrived. 

“Is bridge an easy kind of game to 
learn ?” she cheerfully thrust into the open- 
ing. “I’ve heard such a lot of it, over in 
Denver. I’m an Amurrican.” 

The woman in black trained a slow, very 
slow, gaze upon the speaker, permitting it to 
dwell upon the pink and white face for a 
moment, or rather to pass through it, as if 
it were an obstruction which hid a more 
attractive object beyond. “Really?” she 
remarked, and removed the gaze. 

The girl's complexion became more 
dazzlingly brilliant than before, thus, at all 
events, justifying itself as a natural product. 
She swept a hasty glance around, received an 
impression of other eyes, fixed and _fish-like, 
noted with a spasm of hope that they were 
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“1'M AN AMURRICAN.” 


women’s, and then hurriedly turned towards 
Lord Strathallin as if—being a man—he 
might be looked upon as a port to be sought 
in storm. 

“ My goodness !” she exclaimed in a half 
whisper, accompanied by a winning appeal 
from under long lashes, “zs that lady snub- 
bing me, do you suppose ? ” 

As it happened, the lady in the plain black 
dress was a bright, particular star in that set 
which came to Métretat each year to enjoy 
its own exclusive society. Why this high 
place had been accorded her, nobody knew 
precisely, for she was neither beautiful, titled, 
rich, nor superlatively agreeable. But she 
did and said things in an original way, and 
somehow she had made herself indispensable. 
Lord Strathallin had just been admitted to 
her friendship, and he had no mind to 
sacrifice it- for a strange young person who, 
on her entrance to the room, had _ been 
audibly christened a “Horror” by Mrs. 
Llynn-Gryffyth. The girl was incredibly 
pretty, though the worst possible form, and 
it he had been addressed by her when no 
eyes were there to see he would have 
answered with a certain pleasure. As it was, 


‘ 
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however, he knew what 
his country expected of 
him, and would not dis- 
appoint it. 

He looked at the girl, 
whose accent had pro- 
claimed her “ Amur- 
rican” before her words 
confessed it. He looked 
at the diamond butter- 
fly perched on high 
above yellow-brown 
masses of hair; at the 
necklace of large, 
glistening pearls twined 
round her firm young 
throat, and falling ina 
second strand to her 
slim waist; at the 
three or four quaintly- 
fashioned ornaments 
(one of which was a 
tiny American flag in 
diamonds, rubies, and 
sapphires) _ scintillating 
among the laces on her 
girlish bosonr; at the 
low-cut bodice of her 
peach - blossom satin 
dress; looking not in 
ostentatious disappro- 
val, but with a finely- 

marked, critical indifference. “I beg your 
pardon,” he said ; “I don’t think I quite know 
what you mean.” 

The girl’s question was not one to be 
repeated, with a tag of explanation attached. 
She blushed very red, and wriggled her pretty 
shoulders in a shrug which aimed at disdain, 
but indicated distress. “It doesn’t matter 
at all,” she retorted ; and gave herself up 
wholly to the green peas, which she eked out as 
a valuable screen for emotion, by eating one 
ata time. She had come last into the dining- 
room, but she was the first to leave it, sweep- 
ing from the room, with her head very high ; 
and, when a waiter had closed the door behind 
her, contemptuously amused glances were 
exchanged. She was a vulgar little horror, 
that was clear. Pretty, oh, yes, in a mere- 
tricious way, but quite too terrible ; covered 
with jewels like an idol ; altogether distinctly 
a creature, and to be frowned relentlessly 
down. If one were even civil in a weak 
moment, she was evidently the kind to take 
advantage ; and if she were not to remain a 
flamboyant weed in this pleasant garden, she 
must be firmly discouraged from the first. 
Indeed, it was monstrous that Dupont should 
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have taken her in; he was well aware that 
this was not to be considered an ordinary 
hotel, and if he knew what was for his own 
good in the end he would not begin to fill 
up any chance vacancy with rank outsiders, 
who would simply ruin everything and make 
Métretat impossible to the very people who 
had annexed it. 

Everybody wondered whether the Horror 
had been sufficiently crushed to slink off in 
a proper state of annihilation to her basely 
acquired quarters, or whether enough brazen 
impudence remained to carry her into the 
big, square hall, where the coterie elected 
to drink coffee after dinner. But the 
American flag is not easily to be torn from 
its standard by 
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pong, to bridge, to billiards, or to dance in 
the large, bare music-room, according to 
taste and age. After that, no one knew or 
cared what became of her, since she had 
ceased to offend with her undesired and 
undesirable presence. 

Dicky Wickham, or “ Wicky Dickham,” as 
he was more often called, a mild, elderly 
bachelor who was popular because he always 
did what he was asked, and had also some 
very pretty little tricks, was told off by a 
couple of half-amused, half-annoyed girls to 
“tackle Dupont” and ask him why in the 
name of goodness, etc., etc. 

He was gone for twenty minutes, and then 
returned primed with information. Dupont 

appeared to be 





a foe, even in 
overwhelming 
numbers. In- 
domitably, defi- 
antly, it waved 
over the  par- 
ticular sofa in 
the corner and 
the table adja- 
cent which had 
come to be 
looked upon as 
Mrs. Llynn- 
Gryffyth’s _ pro- 
perty. 

That corner— 
the _pleasantest 
in the hall, and 
made beautiful 
by a tall lamp 
with a ruffly, red 
silk shade, given 
to the hotel by 
Mrs. Llynn 
Gryffyth—was 
promptly ta- 
booed. As if a 
river had been 


turned from its 
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grieved, but not 
penitent. He 
had actually 
defended _him- 
self, alleging 
that, after all, 
the Angleterre 
was an hotel, 
subject to the 
laws which 
govern. other 
houses of, public 
entertainment. 
If he had rooms 
disengaged, he 
insisted that he 
could not turn 
customers away. 
He had even 
ventured to sug- 
gest that, if his 
patrons wished 
the whole hotel 
reserved for 
bm D b> themselves and 
2 iC wa their friends, 

they should club 
together and 
é' pay the price, 








normal course, 
the tide of 
evening frocks and dinner jackets flowed 
in One compact wave towards an opposite 
end of the hall, lampless, but uncon- 
taminated. The pretty girl in pink satin 
sat remote, shimmering and _ scintillating 
like a jewel cast up by the sea on a desert 
island. She drank black coffee, and read (or 
seemed to read) a paper-covered novel with 
absorbed interest ; and she “stuck it out,” 
as somebody expressed it, at least until after 
the crowd had drifted elsewhere, to ping- 


“THE PRETTY GIKL IN PINK SATIN SAT REMOTE.” 


with fension, for 
any rooms 
vacant. The be- 
~when heated 


which happened to be 
nighted man had further 
by controversy—gone so far as to hint 
that, as most of his guests stipulated for 
reduced terms on account of long tenancy, 
his season was not really so profitable as 't 
the hotel were filled with people who came 


and went. As for the young person in 
question (Dupont had referred to her as a 
lady), she had arrived that afternoon with her 
maid, and had demanded a suite with two 
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bedrooms and a private sitting-room, for the 
remaining weeks of August. Such a suite 
Dupont had on his hands, owing to the 
detention in England of Sir Thomas and 
Lady Vance. In deference to the prejudice 
of his distinguished patrons against strangers 
and foreigners Dupont had named a very 
large price, which the young lady had agreed 
to pay without an instant’s hesitation. She 
appeared to be comme i/ faut ; when she had 
written her name, “ Miss Jenny Calmour,” 
in the visitors’ book she had remarked, as if 
by way of furnishing a reference, that her 
father was John Calmour, the “ canned-soup 
man, you know.” Dupont had vaguely 
associated the name and canned-soupiness 
with millions, and had felt himself justified 
as a landlord. This was the story which 
explained the apparition of the Horror ; 
and though all grumbled as with one voice, 
the more just-minded (these were men) re- 
luctantly pronounced that Dupont was within 
his rights, and unless the invader could be 
routed she must be endured. 

Thus the siege began. 

Miss Jenny Calmour, very pink as to the 
cheeks, defiantly bright as to the eyes, 
appeared in public in the most elaborate 
costumes, which she changed invariably three 
times a day, and she never wore the same 
one twice. Her hats were large, picturesque, 
and abundantly covered with drooping 
feathers or flowers ; her shoes were exceed- 
ingly small, pointed of toe and high of heel, 
and usually they matched her dress in colour. 
Yet nobody gave her a glance; she might 
have been a ghost, invisible to the human 
eye, to be looked ¢hrough, never at. Never- 
theless, the women knew what she had on, 
and knew that, if Métretat had been Biarritz 
or Ostend and she had been a young 
Princess, everything would have been in 
good taste. But it was Métretat ; therefore 
everything was execrable, and the “ boycott 
of American canned goods,” as Jack Avery 
dubbed it, continued unabated. 

While all the world of the Hétel d’Angle- 
terre and the few villas owned by the right 
sort of people (there were no longer any 
others at Métretat) went bathing, golfing, 
walking, or boating, or played famous 
matches of croquet or tennis, Miss Jenny 
Calmour, exquisitely dressed and smelling 
of white heliotrope, picked her lonely way 
along the beach with a book in her hand, her 
haughtily erect little head shaded with a chiffon 
and lace parasol to match her frock, or took 
drives inland in the one landau which the 
modest watering-place possessed. At night, 


when the hotel rang with a merry confusion 
of laughter, ping-pong, the tinkle of music, 
and of feet that danced in time, Miss Jenny 
Calmour sat in the corner which had once 
been Mrs. Llynn-Gryffyth’s and was now hers, 
proudly introspective, or plunged in the 
inevitable Tauchnitz. 

In this manner passed seven golden August 
days, and if the American girl had opened 
her lips for any other purpose than eating or 
breathing, it had been only in intercourse 
with servants or tradespeople. One morning, 
while Métretat bathed in a warm, blue sea 
under sparkling sunshine, she was seen 
(although nobody looked her way) to go to 
the village post-office, an expression of 
peculiar firmness graven on her dimpled 
chin. She wrote out a telegram in English 
and sent it. It was memorable at the post- 
office, because the mes-1ge covered two 
forms and cost 18frs. During the after- 
noon of the same day a petit dieu was 
handed to her while she was drinking tea 
on the otherwise deserted balcony. She 
brightened on reading it and put it in her 
pocket. That evening at dinner her appetite, 
which had failed somewhat of late, was 
observed by the waiter assigned to her table 
to have improved. 

The following morning she drove in her 
landau to the distant railway station, and 
Lord Strathallin (who saw her on his way to 
the links) wondered if she were going away, 
vanquished— luggage and maid to follow. 

But she had not turned ber back on 
Métretat; she had merely met a train. 
From it stepped a big man, with crisply 
curling grey hair, a smooth-shaven red face, 
well-featured and shrewd, with the chin of 
Napoleon and the eye of a financier. He 
was tall beyond the common run of men, 
and the pronounced check of his travelling 
clothes made him loom even larger than he 
really was. He looked expectantly up and 
down the platform, and showed a set of 
teeth white and sound as hazel nuts when a 
pink muslin vision flashed into sight with a 
cry of “ Poppa !” 

The big man had with him for luggage 
only a bag, which he styled his “grip.” He 
took his daughter cheerily by the arm, 
swinging the “grip” with his free hand ; and 
so they marched side by side to the waiting 
landau. 

“TI suppose we couldn’t send this thing 
up to the hotel and walk, could we? I 
guess, though, you ain’t dressed for a tramp?” 
said John Calmour, of tinned-soup fame. 

“Yes, but I am, poppa ; I’d just love to,” 
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replied the gi®#k And the landau went off 
with the “grip” on the back seat, looking 
like a very big nutshell with a very small 
kernel. 

There was a short cut from the railway- 
station which diverged from the main road, 
passed the golf-links, and then dipped down 
to a path along the rocks that overhung the 
sea. By the time that the father and 
daughter had talked about her telegram to 
him and his to her, his sudden journey from 
London (where he had been transacting 
important business), and the girl had thanked 
him at least a dozen times for making it, 
they had reached a rocky seat out of sight 
from everyone except fishermen and gulls. 

“Let’s sit down and look around,” said 
the big man. “This is kind of refreshing. 
Seems a nice place, Métretat.” (He pro- 
nounced the last syllable to rhyme with 
“cat.”) “I bet you sent for me in sucha 
dickens of a hurry because I was tomfool 
enough to write that the London climate 
in August took it out of a fellow, and you 
wanted to get me here, eh ?” 

“I did want to get you here,” admitted 
Jenny, digging the ferrule of her smart parasol 
into a hole in the rock. “But 
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how. What is it, my pretty? Tell the old 
man, and if there’s anything he can do you 
can just count on him every time. Why, 
that’s what he’s for, ain’t it? I guess you’re 
the only thing he’s got on this blessed. earth, 
and he’s bound to look after you.” 

Jenny’s hands covered her face, which 
showed flushed and moist, like a wet rose, 
between the slim fingers. A big, red-brown 
hand was patting her Leghorn hat, in con- 
venient interstices among the nodding gar- 
denias ; and a vein was throbbing hard in 
each of John Calmour’s temples. 

“Oh, poppa, I am a born idiot, but I—I 
—just can’t help it,” sobbed the girl who 
had held her head so high before the enemy. 
“T had to send for you. I couldn’t stand it 
any longer, here all alone. It’s been awful. 
I’ve been ’most ready to die; but I guess ”— 
with a spasm of defiant pride—‘ nobody 
knows it.” 

‘For the land’s sake, honey, tell your old 
dad what’s been the matter.” 

“It’s — it’s the people,” Jenny wept, 
with her cheek on his shoulder, much 
to the detriment of the hat. “ They’re 
wicked, cruel Beasts.” 





it wasn't only that. I guess I 
was homesick. It seemed to 
me, yesterday, that I should 
just have a ft if I couldn’ 
see you right away, poppa.” 

He threw a sudden, sharp 
glance at the downcast profile. 
Something in the tone of the 
girl’s voice had struck him as 
unusual. 

“You're looking a bit peaked, 
Sissy,” he said. “ Ain’t the air 
what it was cracked up to be?” 

“Sissy ” swallowed audibly, 
once, twice; and the third 
attempt to dispose of a certain 
obstruction in the throat ended 
in a sob. Her little nose 
turned suddenly pink, and 
great round tears, like those 
shed by a child, came tumbling 
from between the long lashes. 

John Calmour’s face grew 
three shades redder than before. 
“Why, little gurl—why, little 
gurlie!” he repeated. “Crying? 
It must be something mighty 
bad to make you do that. I 
haven’t seen you so much as 
pipe your eyes for a coon’s age 
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not since you were ten, any- “ 


TELL YOUR OLD DAD WHAT'S BEEN THE MATTER.” 
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John Calmour’s jaw squared itself, inten- 
sifying a lurking suggestion that the bulldog 
phase had left a stronger impression than any 
of his other incarnations. ‘Oh, ¢ha?’s it, is 
it?” he growled. “It’s the people. So 
they’ve been beasts to you, have they? 
Women jealous ?” 

“ Not they,” cried Jenny. “They despise 
me. They think I’m the dirt under their 
feet.” 

“Do they?” said Calmour, in a quiet 
voice, which men knew when hundreds of 
thousands were hanging on a word of his. 
“ Tell me all about it, pretty.” 

Then Jenny told him. She began at the 
beginning and worked slowly up, punctuating 
with stifled sobs or pathetic little sniffs. 

“I thought it would be so lovely here,” she 
said. “I read in a society paper, while I 
was with you at the Carlton in London, 
poppa, all about the Hétel d’Angleterre at 
Métretat, how ‘unique’ it was (that’s the 
paper’s word), and the house full of people 
of the very tip-topest set in England. When 
you had to stay on, and told me I must take 
Josephine and go off somewhere to the 
country to amuse myself, it seemed as if 
Métretat would be just the right place. I 
thought it would be fun to know a lot of 
English lords and ladies, and I had whole 
heaps of pretty dresses and things to show 
off. Iwas sure I should havea nice time. 
The first night at dinner, when nobody spoke 
to me, and made fishes’ eyes if they happened 
to look my way by mistake, I supposed that 
was English manners, and they were only 
shy and stiff till they knew me. But I soon 
found out /Aa¢ was a mistake! Oh, poppa, 
I never was snubbed before, but I’ve had 
enough this one week to last me all my life.” 

“Why should they snub you?” queried 
Calmour, with a dangerous flickering of the 
nostrils, like a vicious horse. 

“Because I’m an Amurrican, for one 
thing, and because they all know each other 
and call each other ‘ Mouse,’ and ‘ Bat,’ and 
every kind of queer nickname, even the quite 
old ones ; and they’re just wild at having a 
Strange girl among them. They love the 
Angleterre and think it belongs to them. 
They’ve been trying to freeze_me out, poppa, 
as hard as they could, but I wouddn’t give in, 
though all the time inside I’ve felt as sick as 
sick, and sometimes it was all I could do not 
to burst out crying and jump up from the 
table and run away. Not that I care a red 
cent for any of them; it isn’t that. Oh, I 
don’t know exactly whaf it is; but it’s the 
awfullest experience I ever had, feeling that 
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they thought—because I was different from 
them, somehow, and here all alone without 
any momma, like the other girls—that I 
was a horrid creature. I wouldn’t hurt a fly, 
poppa, you know it ; and I don’t want really 
to do them any harm ; but—but I should 
like to make them sorry.” 

“* Maybe you shall,” said John Calmour. 
“You say they love this Angleterre hotel 
and think it belongs to ’em. I suppose it 
would be a blow to the lot if they were 
packed off?” 

“They'd be out of their wits with rage,” 
said Jenny. 

“Well, we’ll see,” said her father. 

‘“‘ Poppa, whatever do you mean ? 
by your face you’ve got a plan.” 

Calmour whistled, and looked introspective 
for a moment. Then he said: “ ‘They want 
to chase you away, don’t they? What I 
mean is, that you're going to chase them 
instead.” 


I know 


It was luncheon time at the Hoétel 
d’Anglet.rre when Miss Calmour returned 
with her iather, and the two had that meal 
served in her private sittihg-room. Soon 
after, John Calmour, large, calm, and smoking 
a cigar, strolled into the dvreau where sat 
the landlord, M. Dupont, a shrewd, some- 
what melancholy little Breton. —The American 
had made no inquiries yet regarding accom- 
modation for the night, but M. Dupont 
had one or two unoccupied bedrooms, and 
intended, if the millionaire wished to stay, to 
make him comfortable. The little man had 
a suitable respect for millionaires, and he 
rose as the large figure in checked flannel 
lounged through the doorway. 

Both said good-day in English, upon 
which language M. Dupont prided himself, 
not without cause. Then the Breton waited 
deferentially for the expected request for a 
room; or perhaps he prepared to shed 
reproaches with a responsibility-disclaiming 
though regretful shrug, in case Mr. Calmour 
brought up the subject of the boycott. 

Having puffed in silence at his cigar for a 
long moment, the big man’s steel-grey eyes 
caught those of the landlerd as if they 
pounced upon a prey. ‘ How much will you 
take for this hotel, cash down on the nail?” 
he abruptly demanded, in his pleasant, 
though slightly nasal, voice. 

“I beg monsieur’s pardon,” returned the 
Breton, not sure whether he had understood, 
or whether the American were joking. 

“I’m making you an offer for this hotel,” 
went on John Calmour. “I want to buy it.” 


> 
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* But, monsieur, it is not for sale.” 

“My experience has been, as a business 
man, that most things are for sale if the 
price runs up high enough. Now, I want 
your hotel, and when I want a thing I’m 
willing to pay for it. I’ve calculated that for 
the place as it stands, with the goodwill, you 
might expect to get, say, about 125,oo0odols. 
You can have. my cheque for that sum, 
mounseer, as quick as I can write it, if you 
are on to make the deal.” 

Dupont fairly gasped, but he was suffi- 
ciently master of his faculties to do a rapid 
sum in mental arithmetic. A hundred 
and twenty-five thousand American dollars 
bounded up to a goodly amount when con- 
verted into francs. - But, then, he had never 
heard of business being done by lightning. 

“] thank you, monsieur,” he said. “It is 
something to reflect upon.” 

“* That’s where you’re wrong, sir,” returned 
John Calmour. “It’s to take or to leave. 
The hotel’s no use to me unless I can have 
it two hours before dinner to-night, because 
there’d be some little arrangements to 
make.” 

The Breton started. 
is impossible !” 

“No, it ain’t, if you look at it calmly. 
There’s lots of time. I'll give you twenty 


“Mon Dieu, but it 


minutes to decide, if necessary; but I’d 


sooner have it fixed up at once. That’s my 
way of doing business, and it’s panned out 
pretty well so far as I’ve gone. See here ; 
to pay for the extra inconvenience to you, 
mounseer, I don’t mind throwing in another 
10,000d ois.” 

Poor Dupont clutched at his damp fore- 
head with his damp fingers. “ If you please, 
monsieur, I will take the twenty minutes,” he 
implored. 

“T thought you were going to say you’d 
take the money. But all right ; I’ll just sit 
here and finish my cigar while you make up 
your mind.” 

The Breton sank into his chair at the desk. 
Calmour also sat down, crossed his legs, and 
watched the smoke - rings, which he made 
very successfully—as he did most things. 

Never had Dupont been obliged to think 
so quickly ; but he collected his forces like 
a general surprised in the night. 

His season, he reminded himself, existed 
(on paper) from June till October. The 
place, however, scarcely paid expenses till 
July. Even then custom was but casual and 
uncertain until early August, when the 
English came. After that time the hotel 
was practically full through September ; but, 
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gs he had assured Mr. Wickham the other 
night, the long-staying patrons paid the 
least. If he made 20,000frs. profit in a 
year he was lucky ; sometimes he made less ; 
and the work was wearing. He was past 
middle age and it would be agreeable to 
retire. Here was the chance for which, in 
bad hours, he had ardently wished. It might 
never come again; and this mad _ mil- 
lionaire’s offer was far more than he would 
have expected to get had he thought of 
selling out. But, then, the suddenness ! 

“My guests, monsieur!” he exclaimed, 
aloud. ‘ How could I explain——” 

“Don’t worry about that. J’// explain. 
I don’t mean to turn the folks out. All 
you’ve got to do is to say ‘Done’ and 
pocket my cheque. You can wire to my 
bankers in London, if you want, and make 
sure I’m the man I pretend to be. Then 
you can pack up your baggage at your own 
convenience, and go on a spree to Paris, if 
it suits you. You look kind of tired, as if a 
vacation would do you good.” 

When the twenty minutes were up John 
Calmour had out his cheque-book. 


That evening there was a more elaborate 
dinner than usual, and, for some reason, 
champagne was served to everybody. No 
one understood why this was, but when the 
waiters intimated that the wine was free 
nearly everybody drank it, to the extent of 
several glasses each. 

Nothing else of an unusual nature had 
occurred, so far as was known in the hotel, 
except that there had been two new arrivals. 
One was the Horror’s father, who, having 
brought no evening things in his “grip,” 
disgusted the coterie by dining in his 
travelling clothes. The other was an 
exceedingly good-looking young man, for 
whom, by means of a little crowding at the 
table, room had been made next Mrs. Llynn- 
Gryffyth. Judging from the reception he met 
with, he must have known almost everybody 
in the hotel and have been liked by all. 
Mrs. Llynn-Gryffyth and many others called 
him Bill; Dicky Wickham and a few others 
addressed him as Lord Everest; he looked a 
good deal at Jenny Calmour, pronounced 
the dinner excellent, the champagne a perfect 
marvel for an “hotel treat,” and talked much 
with his intimates at the table of a cotillon 
which apparently he had come over from 
England to help make a success. The boy- 
cott of Jenny was extended to her father, and 
the two, in intervals between their own 
private murmurs, had plenty of time to 
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listen to the conversation, which concerned” 


favours for the coming cotillon ; the people 
who had been invited from the Métretat 
villas, and one or two other neighbouring 
watering-places where, it seemed, there really 
were a “few human beings who would do, at 
a pinch, for a cotillon.” 

When the fruit had come on (delicious 
little wild strawberries from somewhere in 
the north, at which novelty there was a 
general buzz of delight), John Calmour rose 
from his seat. Instead of leaving the 
table, as people who noticed his move sup- 
posed that he would do, he stood still in his 
place, coolly surveying the room, a hand on 
the back of his chair. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, in the 
loud voice of one about to call attention to 
the first words of a speech. 

Everyone looked up, astonished and re- 
sentful at the audacious interruption. “Is 
the man intoxicated?” Mrs. Llynn-Gryffyth 
was heard to ask in a stage-whisper. 

“Ladies and gentleinen,” he _ repeated. 
‘Iam glad to have gathered, from certain 
expressions I could not help hearing, that 
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Mounseer Dupont, your late landlord. I 
dare say he won’t forget to send them in. 
As regards the future, I must explain that 
an Amurrican is something like an Arab. 
Who eats his salt is sacred, no matter how 
badly they may have behaved before the salt 
went around. That being the case, I don’t 
wish or intend to speak out my feelings about 
the way in which you English people, men 
and women, have treated a young girl placed 
by accident alone and unprotected in your 
midst. She wasn’t good enough to associate 
with you when this was an hotel; but now 
that it’s her father’s country house it is by her 
request that I invite you all to remain under 
my roof as my guests as long as you please.” 

He paused. ‘Two or three men sprang up ; 
and there were murmurs of “No, no,” 
** Absurd,” “Impossible,” all over the room. 

John Calmour gave them a moment, then, 
when he received no more definite response, 
he began again. 

“T have invited you to stay as my guests,” 
he repeated. ‘Those who choose to accept 
are welcome. Those who don’t will no 
doubt think it delicate to move on some- 
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“| HAVE TO INFORM YOU THAT THE ANGLETERRE, AS AN HOTEL, CEASED TO EXIST AT EXACTLY 


A QUARTER PAST THREE.” 
the dinner and the champagne have met with 
your approval. This is a satisfaction to me, 
as I have to inform you that the Angleterre, 
as an hotel, ceased to exist at exactly a quarter 
past three this afternoon. It is now my 
private house, and you have been entertained 
at dinner as my guests. The meal will not 
be charged in your bills, which, by the way, 
up to the hour I mentioned, are payable to 

Vol. xxiv.—36 


where else as soon as they can. While they 
remain in this house, I must remind them, 
they eat my bread, and I and my daughter 
are their host and hostess. Come, Jenny ; 
I’ve said all I’ve got to say. Let you and 
me go into the hall and have coffee, which 
will be ready for the others if they like to 
follow.” 

He gave his daughter an arm, and they 
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went away together without a backward 
glance. 

“B—y /Jove/” ejaculated somebody, it 
was never quite known who. But the ex- 
clamation gave relief. It broke the spell. 

* What’s the tall party driving at?” asked 
Lord Everest of the company in general ; 
and everybody began to tell the story at 
once, each one with a slightly different 
version. Yet the conclusion reached by all 
was identical. The Horror was the horror ; 
her father was a fiend; and there -was 
nothing to do save beat a retreat, immedi- 
ately and with such dignity as might be 
preserved in the scramble. But there was 
no disguising the fact that it was a blow—a 
heavy blow. It seemed almost too bad to be 
true, though it must be true, or that brute 
would not have dared his impudent harangue. 
To go—to be turned out, bag and baggage, 
at an hour’s notice, from their own, very own 
private Eden, at the beginning of the 
season, with the weather perfect and their 
plans made—such charming plans, too!— 
and all because they had very properly 
shown this vulgar ruffian’s daughter her 
place, and kept her in it. It was enough to 
drive one to manslaughter—for it wouldn’t 
be murder. 

Everest listened intently to the jumble of 
explanation and execration; then, when a 
few of his friends had paused for breath, he 
shocked the company by bursting into ribald 
laughter. 

“Good old boy! I’m hanged if I don’t 
respect the chap!” he broke out. “If you 
want my opinion, he’s served you all jolly 
well right; you deserve what you've got. 
And you've eaten his dinner! Jove! what 
acoup/ It’s Titanic. The man must have 
paid £20,000 at least for his revenge. But 
I'll bet he doesn’t grudge the money. Oh, 
these Yankees! They’re marvellous !” 

Mrs. Llynn-Gryffyth rose. “I think,” she 
remarked, with dignity, “we should be wiser 
to go and see that our servants begin packing, 
rather than sit squabbling here. As for you, 
Bill, you are aS’ bad as—as bad as a pro- 
Boer.” 

“Wait a minute, everybody,” said Everest. 
* Of course, I don’t know what anybody else 
is going to do, but I’ve been invited to visit 
this amazing old Johnny, and I intend to 
accept his invitation. I expect to enjoy 
myself as well as I ever did in my life, and 
I shouldn’t be surprised if the cotillon came 
off yet. Anyone else think of stopping on ? 
Because, if so, when I go out into the hall 
for a chat with him, I may as well tell our 
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host how many people there'll be in his 
house-party.” 

“T’d rather die than stay,” announced 
Mrs. Llynn-Gryffyth. 

Lady “Jack” Avery laughed hysterically. 
“Bill’s right,” she giggled. “It will be a 
glorious lark. / never did anything to the 
girl. Ill stop as chaperon. She'll need 
one.” 

“It’s like losing an eye-tooth to give up 
the golf,” sighed Dicky Wickham. 

“And the bathing,” “And the fishing,” 
came in murmurs from other quarters. 
“Let’s take him at his word. 
be the joke of the century!” 

Strathallin. 

Everest turned and glanced at him, his 
brown, laughing face suddenly grave. “ Look 
here, I’m responsible for the proposal,” said 
he. ‘None of you would have thought of it 
if it hadn’t been for me. I'm the only 
innocent one of the lot, therefore I’m the 
only man who can engineer the thing with 
decency. Those of you who are going in 
for this joke have got to give me their word 
to behave themselves afterwards as they 
would in a friend’s house, or I'll be shot if 
I'll have anything to do with it.” 

In five minutes Everest had three times 
five candidates and as many promises. 
Armed with these he went forth, while the 
banished ones slipped away, and John Cal- 
mour’s fifteen future guests remained in the 
salle @ manger to await the return of the 
herald. 

He went out into the big hall. In the 
corner, under the red-shaded lamp, sat the 
master of the house—and the situation—his 
daughter by his side. Everest crossed to 
them with a smart, soldierly step. 

“Let me congratulate you, Mr. Calmour— 
on your house, you know,” he said: “ Awfully 
jolly house to stop in, and very, good of you 
to ask us. I got here only to-night, just in 
time to dress for dinner. Will you introduce 
me to Miss Calmour? I’m Lord Everest — 
Bill, my friends call me, because people are 
always sending me such a lot, I suppose.” 

Solemnly, but with a twinkle in his_ eyes, 
which he did not remove from the young 
man’s face, the millionaire formally intro- 
duced Lord Everest to his daughter Jenny. 
The girl looked up. Her martyrdom had 
not entirely destroyed her sense of humour, 
and she broke into a laugh. Everest laughed, 
too—a nice, friendly, young-sounding laugh. 

“I’m no end obliged to Mr. Calmour for 
asking me, you know,” he said, drawing up 2 
chair. “So are we all, though—er—some of 


It will 
exclaimed 
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“IM LORD EVEREST—BILL, MY FRIENDS CALL ME.” 


us have engagements at Dinard to-morrow ; 
but with fifteen or sixteen stopping on the 
house won’t seem empty, will it? Is it true 
you are going to give a cotillon next week, 
Miss Calmour? I do hope it is. I heard 
so, and brought some rather pretty favours 
with me from Paris in the hope that you’d 
accept them from me. You will, won’t you ? 
And—it’s rather selfish, I’m afraid, to try 
and cut in before any other chap ; but you’re 
sure to be asked by a dozen men at least, 
and I shall lose my chance. May I lead the 
cotillon with you?” 

“TI should love it,” said Jenny, laughing 
and dimpling. “Can I, ap” 

“T guess it will be all right,” said Calmour. 

So the great boycott ended and the 
great joke began. Right royally it was 


carried out on both sides. ‘The cotillon was 
a huge success, and Jenny reigned among 


her guests like a young queen. People said 
that Everest’s game had been clear from the 
first. He would eventually propose to the 
girl because her father was a millionaire, and 
she would accept him because he was an 
earl. As to the facts, everybody was right ; 
but as to the motives, they were wrong. 
When Lord Everest proposed to Jenny 
Calmour, after four weeks of the queerest 
visit ever made, it was because he was very 
much in love with her, and thought her the 
dearest as well as the prettiest little girl he 
had ever seen. She accepted him because, 
in her opinion, he was one of ‘the two 
perfect men in the world ; and poppa was 
the other. 





With a Camera in a Keddah ; 


OR, HOW 


ELEPHANTS ARE 


CAUGHT ALIVE. 


By JOHN SWAFFHAM. 


people in England who have 

not read the story of Little 

Toomai, who was called 

Toomai of the Elephants, and 

of Kala Nag, the fighting 
elephant of the keddahs who had served the 
Government of India for forty-seven years 
after he was taken and trained, and of 
“Machua Appa, who was so great that he 
had no other name but was just Machua 
Appa, chief of the native drivers in the 
keddahs of the Elephant Department of the 
Government of India.” 

Once, long ago, men hunted elephants in 
India as now they hunt them in Africa, only 
the white man’s powder and shot was not 
then in the hand of every native hunter, so 
that the elephant survives to this day, 
not in twos and threes as in Africa, but in 
dozens and in hundreds. In old times, also, 
the natives dug great pits, but because the 
elephant is a heavy beast he was often killed, 
more often still maimed by the fall. Hence 


the practice was not very general. 


However, it had a certain vogue, being 
the easiest and least risky way in which an 
unarmed man could take the greatest of 
beasts. If, too, you wished to have the dead 
body only, the drawbacks in the way of 
maiming or damage to the animal ceased to 
exist. Any possible danger in dealing with 
the enraged and trapped victim was obviated 
by planting a huge stake with a sharp point 
in the centre of your pit. Transfixed on 
this, his struggles soon caused such a flow of 
blood that he died without further bother. 

The keddah system of driving a herd 
into a stockade and there impounding the 
live beasts is no new invention. ‘lhe hunters 
have used it for hundreds of yeurs, just as, 
only two centuries ago, the men of Athole 
used to make great drivings of the deer in 
the country where now are Forest Lodge and 
Fealar—the great moors which lie under Cairn- 
toul and Ben-y-Gloe, in the heart of the 
Grampians. Here, on great occasions, the 
Duke used to organize drives. The deer 
were driven into a place fenced with high 
wattles and then dispatched at leisure. Simi- 


THE BEGINNING OF ALL THINGS—DIGGING THE TRENCHES. 





WITH A CAMERA IN A KEDDAH. 


From a) 


larly, the hill Rajahs would hunt the elephant 
herds when they came down annually to the 
plain jungles ; but the matter was haphazard 
and go-as-you-please. Now, the sircar pre- 
serves the elephant so strictly that to kill 
him, unless he be a “rogue,” involves a 
heavy fine. A whole department of Govern- 


(Photo. 


BUILDING A NATIVE STOCKADE, 


ment has been organized with the one duty 
of taking him alive. This is the keddah 
service, and I would give you here a sketch 
of the working of a keddah. 

A whole book has been written on the 
subject — Sanderson’s “Thirteen Years 
Among the Wild Beasts in India”—a book 


A KEDDAH TRENCH, WITH LINING AND CROSS THWARTS OF BAMBOO TO PREVENT SUBSIDENCE OF THE LOOSE EARTH SIDES 
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curiously interesting for many reasons, not 
least because it shows how chance works to 
bring a man to the place for which, in the 
result, it must seem that he was created. In 
1864 Sanderson went out, a young man with 
no particular aptitudes, to grow coffee in 
Mysore. Almost immediately the plant 
failed after its periodical manner, and the 
young man was at a loose end. After various 
changes: of scene, and within nine years, he 
had successfully carried out his first keddah 
and was embarked on his life’s career. 

The principle of a keddah is somewhat 
like that of the old duck-decoys which used 
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through a foolish curiousness, but because of 
the less futile, though nearly as imbecile, 
habit of crass superstition. Like the bird, 
he knows that man is his enemy. Yet when 
surrounded by a single ring of men he 
shrinks from the moral effort required to face 
it and break out. More, he knows himself 
in the toils, and the least use of reason would 
show him that to be surrounded and yet to 
have an easy path of escape left open are 
two incompatible things. Nevertheless, he 


takes the path of easy escape and finds him- 
self in the keddah. 
I may give you an illustration of this folly 


BARRICADING A STREAM WHICH RUNS THROUGH THE KEDDAH LINES. 


to be so common in Norfolk and the Fen 
counties. Both are founded upon the 
curious foolishness of creatures which are, in 
many respects, among the wisest of created 
things. A duck comes into a decoy because 
he is incurably curious. He knows that a 
dog is his worst enemy, but seeing a dog 
jumping in and out between wicker screens 
arranged along the bank of a narrow channel, 
he at once swims up to see what manner 
of game the dog is playing. A_ net 
is dropped across the broad end of the 
“funnel,” and the duck’s curiosity has cost 
him his life. An elephant is wiser than the 
duck: he is the wisest of all wild animals. 
Hence his troubles come upon him not 


on the part of “ my lord.” When Sanderson 
Sahib was alive any elephant which broke 
lines was shot dead. Escaping servitude in 
life he found liberty with death. Sanderson 
passed away and his chief Hindu assistant 
stepped into his place. Like many, if not 
most, natives, this man has a superstitious 
dread of actually taking life. As a result 
elephants escaped and communicated their 
discoveries to the herds, who now con 
tinually break away at the critical last 
moment. Perhaps part of the decline 
may be due to the absence of the genius 
which Sanderson brought to his task, but 
that failure to maintain his shooting policy 
may be justly held accountable for many 
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fiascos is clearly shown by my story. In a 
keddah drive some few years since a huge 


tusker “ broke out” and escaped. Next year 
the same tusker was with the doomed herd, 


but now he did not break away. On the 
contrary, he led his fellows right towards 
the entrance of the stockade, but then the 
splendid intelligence of his race flashed out. 
Sluing right round in the gate entrance 
so that none could pass, he faced the herd. 
Urged on by the cries and closing in of the 
beaters, his companions came up one by one. 
But he never moved. The gate to which 
hundreds of beaters had driven their prey 
could be entered by none. All day he 
butted away his less sagacious comrades who 
desired to come into the trap, and at night 
he led the whole herd in a wild stampede 
for freedom. Nothing in all the world, not 
even a battery of heavy guns, could stop the 
stampede of a score and more elephants 
when the distance from start to the pale is 
only a few hundred yards. So the labour of 
months was wasted and a whole herd went 
free. Therefore there are now in_ those 
jungles three dozen and more of elephants 
who know the secret of the keddah path. 
No moral need be drawn. 

At certain seasons of the year the elephant 
herds leave the high hills to feed and find 
shelter in the lower jungle grounds. Thence 


SANDERSON’S IRON DROP-GATE AS IT CLOSED BEHIND THE HERD, 
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by night they raid the village fields, but all day 
they lie hid in half impenetrable forest. These 
are the days devoted to their hunting, and for 
weeks before the necessary preparations have 
been begun. Now the trackers follow the 
herds, and while word comes down from 
time to time of a move here or a shift of 
ground there, the work at the place chosen 
for the keddah is pushed to feverish com- 
pletion. Hundreds of all but naked coolies 
are digging trenches, building great wattle 
fences of bamboo, barricading the streams 
which cross their lines, erecting the great 
drop - gates, building the inner “tying-up 
stockades,” and setting up the tall crow’s-nest 
look-outs, from which the drive shall be 
overlooked and the gate ropes cut at the 
great moment. ‘True, the elephant could 
shiver the fences and tear down the bar- 
ricades, but because he is the strongest of 
all the beasts of the forest he is also the most 
suspicious. A single thread of wire or 
a ditch covered over with rafts seems to 
him uncanny and suggestive of traps. 
Always, knowing his bulk, he will test 
the ground on which he is to tread if 
anything give him the least cause to 
fear lest it prove unstable. A ditch, then, 
may not be faced though death be at his 
heels; a barricade of stakes with chains 
between must be avoided at any cost. 
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Indeed, almost any artificial obstacle will 
hold him, provided only it be strong enough, 
for, though be should not fear it, it has only 
to be higher than he can step across, and it 
becomes as good as a stone wall. An 
elephant is incapable of jumping anything, or 
of moving more than two of his feet off the 
ground at the same moment. 

The great circular enclosure goes right 
through the jungle, broken only where the 
drop-gates hang overhead in a screen of 
greenery and young fronds of the bamboo. 
At the far end from this entrance the ground 
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is, however, cleared. Here and there great 
stumps of trees stand up, and this part is 
fenced off—a keddah within the keddah, the 
“ tying-up stockade.” 

Knowing that the jungle has been sur- 
rounded for some days by anything up to an 
odd thousand of beaters whose only direction 
is to converge on the gate-end of the keddah, 
let us go back to the herd in the jungle. 
lhey have been uneasy for days; why, exactly, 
it would be hard for them to tell. There was 
a breath of hidden danger in the free air. 
Now there is more than a hint, a something 
surely wrong. So the wise one leading the 
herd moves off at its shuffle, which looks so 
lazy and slow, but is indeed fast, and one to 
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endure, if necessary, leagues beyond need of 
thought. Suddenly there is a very present 
alarm, for the danger is here indeed. 

All round the jungle is lined with human 
figures ; here, maybe, a matchlock sputters 
out noisy flame, everywhere there are cries 
and the beating of tom-toms. The great 
beasts are annoyed, frightened, but dignified, 
as befits their kingship of the jungle. With 
only a turn in direction the shuffle continues. 
Then slowly it appears that the enemy is 
only on three sides—the fourth is clear! At 
this, if panic touched their hearts, apparent 


(Photo. 


calm returns. They still move, but now 
leisurely. 

The enemy does not press. By day, if you 
go too near, he makes much noise ; at night 
he has a circle of fires to fright you ; if truth 
were known, the fire dispels his own fears 
also. So for days, weeks perhaps, it may be 
more than a month, the hundreds of the 
beaters glide inward and the great beasts of 
the herd retreat before them. Use will 
sanction all things, and now, if they be 
not hustled, there is every chance of success 
to the hunters. Thus the crux comes, and 
suddenly the wisest of the hunted are aware 
of a new and silent foe, one who never 
moves but is there always, green as the 
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forest itself, built of the daily bamboo, but 


still a menace. ‘Then the final order to 
close in is given. The immovable foe is in 
front, not quite understood, but between its 
arms is yet the jungle, the undergrowth and 
the great trees of home. Behind the moving 
foe is a serried wall of shouting, tom-tom-ing 
fiends, and the herd flies into the gulf. There 
is a narrow place where not more than two 
may walk abreast, and the leaders halt. But 
beyond, the fence leaps apart as hitherto it 
has narrowed. On, on, the herd presses 
from behind, and nervously, well knowing 
their folly, the leaders pass in. The rout 
stream in to the last. Then crash—axes 
have fallen on the sustaining ropes and the 
great gate plunges down. 

‘My lords” are afraid in earnest, but the 
end has not yet begun. Only the gate has 
dropped and with it the curtain on Act I. 

In Act III. the elephant will go forth 
that is, if he has not died of a broken heart 
orderly though sullen, a servant of the sircar, 
and a bond-slave to the will of his mahout. 
But before that is Act II., always a valley of 
tribulation, sometimes a tragedy of tragedies. 

When the elephant has passed into the 
keddah, partly beguiled, I should have said, 
by the enticements of certain traitorous rela- 
tions long since the servants of their masters’ 
every order, a gate in the tying-vp stockade 
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COOLIES HAULING UP THE GATE OF 


THE INNER TYING-UP STOCKADE. (Photo. 
opens, and the tame keddah elephants file in 
with their riders. Mostly these are females, 
but with them will be several tuskers, royal 
fighters and revelling in the fray. The 
science of man has added yet more to their 
brute strength, and now, if any of the wild 
herd is obstreperous, these great beasts will 
batter him to pitiful submission, granting no 
mercy except on absolute surrender. 

The herd which has been captured may 
be large or small; say there are now three 
score or seventy animals impounded, all 
in a state of more or less alarm. In sucha 
number there will not be above five or six 
to give violent trouble, and these the trained 
keddah tuskers have pounded to submission. 
The most troublesome of all may probably 
be a cow with a calf. According to her size 
and boisterousness, two to four tame elephants 
will “corner” her. On each area driver and 
the keddah assistants with their huge ropes. 
When she is so jammed between the trained 
animals as to be unable to resist, a great 
noose will be slipped round her neck and 
made fast to a forest tree in front. Mean- 
while other hunters have slipped down the 
sterns of their mounts, and have roped her 
hind legs to the stumps of other trees. Her 
calf is noosed and dragged off by main force, 
kicking and squealing, to a similar pillory 
hard by. 
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Thus the business goes on, until all the 
herd is left rocking in impotent rage, bound 
fore and aft, straining and wrestling with the 
bonds, or glowering in angry despair. It is 
wild work and not without its risks, this 
binding of the herd. The ropers, running 
under their bellies and dodging their heavy 
tramplings, have need of all their nerve and 
skill. Sometimes the wisdom of their trained 
beasts alone saves them, as when a man 
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flying before the onslaught of an enraged 
mother is suddenly whisked off his legs in 
the trunk of a keddah elephant, and finds 


his safety on the huge beast’s neck. For it 
is a strange trait that in all the turmoil and 
fury of his despair the wild elephant has 
never been known to lift a trunk and tear the 
rider from the back of a tame animal. 
Naturally the work of binding all the herd 
is not complete in one nor yet in two days. 
When all are shackled and made fast the 
victims are left till exhaustion consequent on 
impotent rage, endless struggles, and tempo- 
rary starvation reduce them to the calm of 
surrender. Yet it is not every one which will 
thus give way. Some will die of pure heart- 
break for very shame of their capture. 
Others chafe their huge legs into terrible 
sores, which are irritated with the sand and 
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flies to so gruesome a condition that only 
careful dressing with soothing cintments will 
save the sufferer’s life. Occasionally one 
tears away the thick horny pad whichis the 
elephant’s foot, and a bullet brings merciful 
death. 

The elephant who yields shows his sub- 
mission in various ways. The one who 
covers his head with soil and dead leaves 
taken up in the trunk is pitifully human in 


THE VAGUE UNREST. 


the appeal of his misery. At this period 
great heaps of fodder—perhaps their dearest 
luxury, green sugar-cane—are piled before 
the great beasts, whose appetites are never 
proof against the bribe. In his natural state 
the elephant’s existence may be described as 
one long meal, and even if freshly tethered 
he will interrupt his frantic struggles for a 
mouthful, after which he at once returns to 
the interrupted effort to be free. For a 
member of his race to refuse food is an 
almost infallible sign of serious illness. As 
soon as the last individual of a herd has been 
tethered two men are allotted to care for 
and to tame him. In a very few days the 
victim allows himself to be handled, a girth 
of rope is passed round his middle, and his 
future driver climbs upon his back and head. 
Finally tethered to tame elephants before 
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and behind, or, if still obstreperous, flanked 
on each side as well, the captives are drafted 
out of the keddah and hobbled in “the 
lines,” where, side by side with the trained 
animals, they await further training. One of 
the first acts in this is perhaps the greatest 
conscious luxury 
in an elephant’s 
whole life. Were 
he wild it would 
be the act of every 
evening, but now 
he has not been 
near water for 
weeks. In the 
natural state he 
has his daily bath, 
and it is this 
which is now re- 
stored to him, 
despite the ropes 
which still bind 
him before and 
behind. Up and 
down goes his 
trunk, and the 
water sluices back 
and sides till he 
stands there knee- 


deep in the river, no more the dun-coloured 


animal of the dust and turmoil of the 
keddahs, but a huge, shining blackness. 

Two or three months after their capture 
the elephants march out in long lines, roped 
still, but each with his own mahout astride 


“I WILL TRY ME THESE BONDs.” 
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and one cow grew 
unmanageable _ in 
the keddah and 
was shot. The 
cost of the opera- 
tions was £1,556, 
and a complete 
sale at market 
prices would have 
totalled to over 
£6,500. Nowa- 
days, mainly for 
reasons stated 
before, the  cap- 
tures are seldom 
solarge. More- 
over, many 
attempts prove 
quite abortive. 
Thus, although 
the price of ele- 
phants has risen 


From a] “SHALL ONE BIND ME WITH ROPES?” € Photo. greatly, the ked- 

dah establishment 
his neck. From the line as they go some of the Government of India is glad ‘to pay 
are turned off here to the stud of aneigh- its way and little more. Nevertheless the 
bouring Rajah, there some are sold at auction. captured animal breeds freely, and the wild 
Finally, the remnant comes to the railway, herds are said to be regularly increasing. 
and special trucks scatter them all over the It may therefore be hoped that this battle 


Presidencies. of the giants will continue for many years 
The value of a newly-tamed elephant to come. 

varies from £80 to 

£2,000. Only the 

most magnificent 

beasts will fetch 

anything like the 

latter figure, which 

is based on the 

Oriental’s love of 

display. Such an 

elephant is des- 

tined for the State 

procession of one 

of the great Rajahs. 

In one of his 

earliest keddahs 

Sanderson records 

a capture of six- 

teen bulls, thirty 

cows, three tusk- 

less bulls, and 

nineteen calves. 

Of these nine of 

the youngest died, “xismet |” 








The Lovable Miss Lingfield. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


I. 

SORKING HALL was a de- 
lightful place to stay at. So 
thought Alice Lingfield, who 
dearly loved her friends, the 
Sutcliffes, while she revelled 
in the beauty of the quaint 

old house and its extensive grounds. 

The surrounding hills, the unlimited green 
of trees and pastures, making such a restful 
landscape to charm the eye, appealed forcibly 
to this town girl, whose soul delighted in 
simple joys, rural freedom, and the poetry of 
country scenes. 

Alice Lingfield seemed to attract affection 
to an almost embarrassing degree ; there was 
a brightness and fascination apart from her 
beauty which proved wholly irresistible. 

She had high spirits, she was popular, but, 
oh! how tender and loving she could be with 
children! The little brood of fair-haired 
girls at Dorking Hall simply worshipped the 
ground she trod on. 

They followed her about, they gathered 
round her knee, ever grouping themselves in 
her wake like bridesmaids to a white-robed 
bride. 

Penelope, the eldest, a warm-hearted child 
of eight years old, who, the previous winter, 
had been heard to call herself “a hunting 
woman,” was Alice Lingfield’s special friend 
and admirer. The four smaller girls, ranging 
to a person aged three, toddled persistently 
after the lovable guest, receiving so much 
favour and encouragement that their fidelity 
could scarcely prove a matter of surprise. 

But to one heart alone these baby creatures 
brought bitterness and sorrow. 

Robert Macalister, commonly known as 
“ Bob,” found in those tiny tyrants enemies 
to his peace of mind. 

At Dorking Hall he had relied upon 
golden opportunities. In London, of course, 
his divinity was, naturally enough, surrounded 
by tiresome bees who hummed about the 
fairest flower of the season, basking in the 
honeyed sweetness of her frank, girlish smiles. 

The country at least should prove different, 
Bob had told himself when he _ joyfully 


accepted Mrs. Sutcliffe’s invitation to Dork- 
ing Hall. Now he found that children were 
even more difficult to deal with than the 
hated rivals of ballrooms. Penelope, slim, 
fairylike, and sensitive, could not possibly be 
snubbed—Bob’s good nature would have 
revolted at the mere thought; while the 
bonny, picturesque little damsels, Hazel, 
Molly, Dolly, and Diana, made a quartette 
which overwhelmed even the strategy of a 
desperate, though shy, lover. 

The days at Dorking Hall were numbered; 
innumerable engagements would call Alice 
back to the gay town, and he would be no 
nearer—no nearer. The bright tone of the 
country grew clouded ; Bob’s laughter had 
a forced note. 

Alice never found the children in the way. 
The sight of them, the touch of their little 
hands, and the music of their merry voices 
were a perpetual joy to her eyes, her ears, 
her senses. 

Even Bob, resentful as he felt, saw a 
certain wonder in it as he came upon Alice 
seated on a mossy bank surrounded by her 
court. 

“ By Jove, they make a pretty picture!” 
he said to himself, pausing unperceived by 
an old stone image. 

Alice, in her simple white cress, looked 
the very incarnation of young mother Spring, 
with tender shoots at her feet and in her 
arms. 

There was a somewhat pensive expression 
in her eyes as they rested on the small flock 
of sunny-faced children. Dolly and Molly 
sprawled on the grass, a pair of chubby, 
freckled twins, with exquisite dimples and fat 
flaxen curls. Diana, the baby, nestled close 
to her, crumpling a daisy-chain which Hazel 
had been at great pains to make, while 
Penelope, standing erect, outshone her sisters 
in grace and beauty as a brilliant comet 
dwarfs the lesser stars. 

Penelope was speaking in her musical 
voice ; she had no idea that she was pretty, 
much less that her words bore all the mellow 
softness of a sweet-toned bell. 

“You see,” she said, “it’s very awkward 
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‘BY JOVE, THEY MAKE A PRETTY PICTURE!’ 


for those poor children in London who have 
no clothes to wear, and never get anything to 
eat, about taking holidays in the country. 
They want a lot of money for trains, and 
carriages, and buns. I am going to try and 
help them ; that is why I have a collecting 
card.” 

“A very good idea,” answered Alice. The 
conversation ceased as Bob’s shadow fell 
across the path. He threw himself down at 
Alice’s side, and began plucking at the grass 
in a nervous, irritable manner. 

To be so near—and yet so far away— 
within reach of her hand, but beyond the 
range of her keen sympathy, which settled in 
a great flood of loving warmth on the 
children at her knee, was more than flesh and 
blood could stand. 

“Don’t they make you hot?” he said, 
as Hazel — lucky infant — dragged down 


HE SAID.” 


Alice’s pretty face and kissed her soft pink 
cheek. 
“Oh! no,” she laughed, rearing her grace- 


ful neck in its cool open collar of soft 
transparent lace ; “it is my last day but one 
with these ducks of things, and I can’t spare 
a minute of them! I shall miss the country 
terribly, but I shall miss the children more. 
Time enough to think of the heat when I am 
back in London.” 

There was just the suspicion of a mis- 
chievous twinkle in Alice’s eyes, which made 
her seem like a child herself for the moment. 
Bob only noticed the air of wonderful refine- 
ment and the perfect profile of this woman 
who held his heart. 

“You know,” he continued, “it’s the 
Derby to-morrow. Mrs. Sutcliffe suggested 
that you and I should ride up to Epsom 
Downs and get a bird’s-eye view of the race.” 
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“ Delightful!” said Alice ; “I should like 
nothing better. Penelope and I planned to 
go the evening I arrived; you've been 
counting the days to it, haven’t you, Pen?” 

Bob’s face fell. He ground his teeth with 
vexation. Far away on those heights he had 
resolved to tell her the truth, but again she 
carelessly tossed the golden ball of oppor- 
tunity far above his reach. 

“Isn’t it a bit rough for Penelope?” he 
said, ruthlessly, casting a sidelong glance at 
the child, and feeling a twinge of conscience 
as he caught her expression of eager antici- 
pation. 

Penelope answered the question quickly, 
with a little gasp. 

“] rode there last year on Billy, and he 
was quite, quite good!” she persisted, 
flushing to her temples at the mere idea of 
being left behind. 

She had talked of this ride day after day 
to Alice, and dreamt at night of the wonder- 
ful race, the deafening cheers, the fluttering 
colours of the jockeys, the straining horses, 
the long green course. Surely, on Alice 
Lingficld’s last day, the cup of happiness 
must sparkle to its very brim! Penelope 
felt a little shudder run through her at the 
thought of possible disappointment. 

Bob subsided and allowed his shoe-laces 
to be persistently untied and knotted by the 
twins, who found a strong fascination in shoe- 
gear, both when worn on the feet of guests 
or reposing under dressing-tables. 

He longed to know what was passing in 
Alice’s mind. Was she thinking of him as 
she sat with her imperious little chin resting 
on her disengaged hand? The other lay in 
Hazel’s possession, who, it seemed to Bob, 
purposely tormented him by her unchecked 
blandishments. 

He was envious and, therefore, bad- 
tempered. In reality her thoughts, as he 
half suspected, were with the little ones. 
The attitudes of delicious abandon so 
characteristic of childhood appealed to her 
artistic eye, and the freshness of these 
young lives brought a maternal thrill to the 
girl’s soul, which she only faintly understood. 

If love were very near her at that 
moment, love of a deep and _ passionate 
nature, she was aware only of the tender 
flow of childish affection, which fanned her 
spirit like a cool breeze on a summer's day. 

But Bob sat plotting, with one eye on 
Penelope. 

“ It’s merely a case for a bribe,” he thought. 
and lightly jingled the coins in his pocket as 
an accompaniment to this soothing idea. 
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“T po hope it will be fine to-morrow!” said 
Penelope, as she looked out of the window 
last thing before going to bed, smiling up at 
the clear sky and bright stars. ‘ You know,” 
she continued, “it’s the best day of the whole 
year; there are other races, but the Derby 
will be far the nicest, because I shall ride to 
see it with Miss Lingfield ! ” 

She lay awake a long while thinking of 
Alice and her sweet ways, wondering if in 
the whole world there could be anyone else 
so beautiful and delightful, excepting, of 
course, Penelope’s own mother, who, in a 
way, was a little bit like Miss Lingfield. 

At dawn the child crept out of bed, and 
laughed with glee to see the sun rising with a 
promise of bright things to come. 

Very early, before Hazel, Molly, Dolly, 
and Diana thought of opening an eyelid, 
Penelope scampered into her clothes and ran 
off to the garden. She felt like the lark, full 
of song, as she skipped over the dewy grass 
and trilled forth a cheery good-morning to 
the flowers. 

Someone else was restless too, and had 
come out early to breathe the air—someone 
who, like Penelope, gazed at the stars before 
going to bed and thought of Alice Lingfield. 

“ Halloa!” said a man’s voice. “ This is 
lucky. I wanted to see you.” 

“Good-morning, Mr. Macalister, 
Penelope, holding out a small hand. 

She hardly knew why, but something in 
his tone filled her with a certain misgiving. 

“T wanted to see you!” Why should he 
want to see her, unless, unless 

The words recurred to her mind suddenly : 
“Isn’t it a bit rough for Penelope ?” 

“We have a lovely day for our ride!” she 
stammered, turning her flushed little face up 
to the sky. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “it’s about the ride I’ve 
been thinking. I want you not to come, 
and—and I'll give you this if you will just 
say you don’t care to go with us.” 

He held out a very large, imposing coin, 
upon which Penelope fixed her eyes with an 
expression of horror. 

“How much is it?” 
strangled tone. 

“Five shillings,” he replied. ‘ You can 
buy yourself a beautiful doll with that.” 

A long, painful pause—the child turned 
strangely pale—a struggle seemed going on 
in her mind, for her lips twitched and her 
hands clenched convulsively. 

The man and the small girl faced each 
other, a certain breathless anxiety in their 


” 


replied 


she asked, in a 
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attitudes. It meant 
much to both, the 
issue of this bargain. 
“How many pen- 
nies are there in five 
shillings ?” she asked 
at last, feeling in the 
pocket of her short cotton frock for a card, 
which she carried always now, in the hope of 
collecting stray pence for the poor children 
in need of cour ry air. Each space, ticked 
off, represented a penny. She regarded the 
card with tear-dimmed eyes. 
“Sixty,” he replied, not 
emotion. 
“Sixty !” 
gasp. It sealed her fate—like a dark door 
closing with a bang upon the looked-for hours 
of pleasure. Only the sacrifice of her own 
aniusement, and those unhappy little mortals 
in the densely crowded cities would some of 
them be the better for a few hours’ sunshine. 
Vol. xxiv.—38 


noticing her 


She repeated the word with a 


“A STRUGGLE SEEMED GOING ON 
IN HER MIND.” 
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The bright beams playing on 
the flowers seemed defying her 
to refuse the proffered coin, 
while the very rays reflected 
their sparkle on the silver 
bribe! Yet Penelope stood 
paralyzed, and her clenched 
hand still hung against her 
side. 

“Tt is Alice Lingfield’s last 
day,” sang the birds. “To- 
morrow she will be gone.” 

But Penelope turned a deaf 
ear to these subtle twitterings, 
nor would she allow herself to 
listen to the call of the hills. 

With an effort she thrust 
from her mind the thought of 
that vast multitude on the 
usually silent downs. The 
swaying swings and rollicking 
merry-go-rounds viewed in the 
distance, the seething mass of 
mysterious humanity, held for 
the child unlimited enchant- 
ment. ‘The wonder of it fired 
her imagination and produced 
intense excitement. 

She had described the scene 
to Alice in stirring words, 
firmly convinced that the sight 
would be as novel to Miss 
Lingfield as to herself. 

Penelope did not try to 
analyze his reasons for not 
wanting her, the petrifying fact 
was enough in itself, and then 
the heavy piece of money must 
be fairly gained. 

She moved a step nearer and 
let her trembling little fingers 
close over the five - shilling 
piece. 

““T don’t want a doll,” she 
said, “but I—I—shall use it for something 
else.” 

As she spoke she quickly concealed the 
card, for fear he might guess the generous 
motives hidden behind her halt-whispered 
words. 

That “something else” meant sacrifice, 
denial, and the glorious light which can shine 
in the innocent eyes.of a child may bring a 
certain matured nobility to the youngest 
features. Robert Macalister sighed with 
relief—a smile broke over his face. He 
strolled away and began to _ whistle. 
Penelope walked slowly, very slowly, back 
to the house, biting her lips. 
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Nosopy knew what was the matter with 
the child, for Penelope did not want to go 
out riding—she appeared listless, weary, 
crushed. Alice felt quite worried about her 
as she rode away, since the little figure stood 
watching her go with such a pitiful droop of 
the shoulders and an expression as of quiet 
resignation to fate. 

Penelope even forgot to play with Hazel, 
Molly, Dolly, and Diana, who found the 
ruling spirit missing from their games. 

“ Miss Lingfield will think I did not care 
to go with her—that is the worst part of all,” 
Penelope told herself, as she roamed about 
the garden. “I could bear any disappoint- 
ment if only it had not hurt her. She 
looked back three times as she rode away 
with Mr. Macalister, and at each look I felt 
I must run and say why I was staying 
behind.” 

Penelope paused by the mossy bank where 
only yesterday they had discussed the ride. 
Now it looked strangely lonely without 
Alice’s bright figure. 

The child, with a pang that cut deeply 
into her sensitive soul, stood silently trying 
for the first time to reason out the man’s 


motive for his odd, inexplicable action. 
Her troubled reverie was broken by light 


footsteps. Mrs. Sutcliffe had come in search 
of her little daughter. 

“ Penelope,” she said, drawing the slight 
figure to her side, “you have never had a 
secret frbm me. Tell me, darling, what is 
on your mind? Do you imagine I can’t see 
that you have been crying ?” 

Gradually, with gentle words, Mrs. Sutcliffe 
drew the whole story from the child. As 
she listened an expression of great amuse- 
ment crept over her face. 

“ Mother, why are you laughing? I sup- 
pose you are glad about the sixty spaces 
being filled up on my card. You want the 
poor children to be happy. If I thought 
Miss Lingfield wasn’t hurt and vexed I 
should laugh, too. When the horses came 
round she shook her head at me and called 
me a ‘deserter.’ She thinks I don’t love her 
any more. That was why I cried directly 
they were out of sight.” 

“You can’t understand, litthe woman,” 
said Mrs. Sutcliffe; “but your heart is in 
the right place. And you need not worry 
about Alice. You children have monopolized 
her terribly, all five of you, for the last few 
days, and, of course, you could not be ex- 
pected to see that someone else loved her 
too and was greedy enough to want her all 
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to himself. If you were older you would 
know this naughty mother of yours has been 
a very cunning matchmaker.” 

Mrs. Sutcliffe laughed again, imparting her 
merriment to Penelope, who, still not quite 
understanding, felt suddenly reconciled and 
happy. 

The younger children, patrolling the 
grounds, joined their mother on the sunny 
bank, their favourite spot, and looking at 
them Mrs. Sutcliffe realized how great a 
part these innocents had played in Alice’s 
romance. 

That Alice Lingfield and Bob Macalister 
were positively made for each other Mrs. 
Sutcliffe had decided from the very first, but 
Bob needed spurring to action by despair. 
Adown an easy path his feet might long 
have dawdled in the rosy byways of flirtation. 

Thus she had watched with joy the girl’s 
pre-occupation in the children’s society. 

“He won’t be able to stand it much 
longer,” Mrs. Sutcliffe had thought day by 
day ; “sooner or later he must wrest her 
from them by force !” 

Penelope hardly knew why, but she 
awaited Alice’s return with a sensation of 
suppressed excitement. Her mother’s words 
had set her thinking. Was Mr. Macalister, 
perhaps, the someone else who loved Miss 
Lingfield too ? 

Across the hills, down to the valley came 
soft breezes, whispering their tender story of 
love abroad, light-footed and airy. Mrs. 
Sutcliffe felt the very day breathed rapture, 
as she pictured the riders side by side 
under the clear sky. 

At last came the sound of horses’ hoofs in 
the drive, and as Alice alighted, her cheeks 
glowing, her eyes sparkling, her lips parted, 
she unconsciously told the glorious news of 
her freshly discovered love. One glance at 
Bob’s face confirmed the revelation, and Mrs. 
Sutcliffe knew their visit to Dorking Hall had 
been crowned with success. 

“We have had such a lovely ride!” said 
Alice, as Penelope flew ini» her arms with 
the air of knowing and uiderstanding far 
more than she was supposed to know or 
understand. It had been a day of awaken- 
ing, a day of surprise ; all the clouds were 
drifting away under Alice’s sunny radiance, 
her happy, sparkling mood. 

The twins struggled each to wrest from the 
other her riding-whip, the stronger of the 
two hugging it close to her baby heart, simply 
because it was Alice’s, and therefore deserving 
of love. Hazel and Diana were in her train 
and Penelope hung on her arm adoringly. 
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Once more the children gathered close, 
drawn by the mute affection they could not 
express in words. Like a blooming rose 
surrounded by fair buds she stood amongst 
the little ones, and Bob no longer grudged 
them her smiles. 


When Alice was dressing for dinner that 
night Penelope crept to her room and 
hovered at her side, watching her as she 
arranged the long coils of hair which crowned 
her daintily-shaped head. 

“T have brought you a bunch of white 

azalea,” said the 
child, “to put 
in your sash, 
because mother 
says you will 
soon be a bride. 
I once went to 
a wedding, and 
the bride smiled 
at all the people, 
and after- 
wards we 
dressed up 
with mother’s 
shawl 
over our 
heads and 
pretended we 
were being 
married too. 
Are you glad 
Mr. Macalis- 
ter loves 
you ?” 

Penelope 


lace 
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put the question quickly, a note of sudden 
anxiety shaking her voice. 

Alice laid down the silver glass in which 
she had been examining her neatly coiffured 
head. She turned a pair of liquid eyes on 
the little figure and caught Penelope to her 
heart. 

“Glad!” she whispered. ‘Oh! Pen, I’m 
so glad—I can’t tell you—and, dearest, it’s all 
your doing! You must have guessed he 
loved me, for you made it easy, you gave me 
my happiness, you best of fairy schemers !” 

“T didn’t guess—I did it for the poor 

children,” 
gasped Pene- 
lope, not offer- 
ing to explain 
her enigmatical 
words. “But 
wasn’t it lucky 
it made you 
happy too? I 
feel just as if 
my heart would 
burst — it 
thumps and 
thumps !” 

She pressed 
her little hands 
together, paus- 
ing for breath. 

“A bride!” 
she repeated, 
dwelling on the 
words. “We 
must all of us 
play at weddings 
to-morrow !” 


“ ARE YOU GLAD MR. MACALISTER LOVES You ? 








The Craze for Panama Hats. 








THE VILLAGE OF TOLIMA, COLOMBIA, FROM WHENCE COME THE FINEST PANAMA HATS 
From a Photo. by Vander Weyde, New York. 





NE HUNDRED POUNDS 
for a straw hat! Enough with 
which to take a three months’ 
holiday, enough to keep your 
son a year at college, enough 
to buy a small farm. And yet 
so astute a financier as Mr. Lyman Gage, ex- 
Secretary of the U.S. Treasury, recently paid 
that sum for an extra-fine Panama hat, and 
reckoned, moreover, that he had made a 
good bargain. King Edward VII. also is 
reported to have paid a Bond Street hatter 
£90 to secure “the best Panama in London”; 
while Jean de Reszke, the noted tenor, has 
paid the topmost price—something under 
Z#120—to procure a similar object in 
America. Ex-Mayor Van Wyck, of New 
York, is chuckling over his success in 
securing a Panama which dealers have told 
him is superior in quality to either King 
Edward’s or the one owned by Jean de 
Reszke. He paid only £50. 

These instances of extravagance are not 
mentioned as a reflection upon the perpetra- 
tors, but merely to illustrate the extent of 
“the Panama hat craze,” one of the most 
expensive fashions ever adopted by men. 
Expensive, because a Panama of even 
medium quality cannot be had for less than 
45, and if you aim at having one that may 
be tucked away in a vest pocket like a lead 
pencil, or slipped through a finger-ring, the 
price is, t0 mest persons, prohibitive. In 











spite of this costliness, however, Panama 
hats are being dispatched from South America 
absolutely in ship-loads, and about half the 
population of Ecuador are engaged in supply 
ing hat luxuries for the men of Europe and 
America. 

The craze began last year, and appeared 
to be only transient; but enterprising 
merchants foretold that this summer would 
find a demand far greater than the 
supply, and they accordingly put in their 
orders about six months ago. Since 
then the Panama hat industry has become 
more lucrative than any other in that part 
of South America adjoining the Isthmus, 
and with the prospect of making a 
fortune in a few years many planters have 
abandoned the raising of coffee and rice. 
The mountain passes of the Andes, from 
Chimborazo northward, are crowded, day 
and night, with long columns of pack-mules 
and ox-carts bearing their precious burden 
to Panama, which is the clearing-house for 
hats. The streets of Panama itself are 
flanked with the establishments of hat 
brokers, and half the city is engaged, one 
way or other, in helping to further this 
American “ craze.” 

In all the pages of history you will 
perhaps, find no account of a fad that was at 
the same time so costly as this one and yet 
so generally adopted, not even when plumed 
knights and velvet-clothed courtiers trod the 
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earth. In their heyday a considerable sum 
of money was, no doubt, paid for the 
picturesque “Gainsborough,” expensively 
decorated, which was affected by the men of 
that period ; but it is safe to say that not 
even the extravagant Louis XIV. paid for his 
head-dress the price of the best Panama. 

In our time it has been almost the exclu- 
sive privilege of women to spend large sums 
of money on hats, and it is not uncommon 
to hear of a Parisian “ creation” selling for a 
thousand dollars. With the fashion, now- 
adays, of occasionally wearing diamonds or 
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humorists to be up-to-date must regild one 
of their stock commodities. It is the women 
now who gasp with astonishment when the 
head of the house comes home with a little 
wisp of straw which he cheerfully proclaims 
has cost him something like a hundred 
pounds. Not only that, but he has the 
effrontery to boast of the purchase and goes 
strutting about because Brown or Jones has 
a Panama hat that is woven in two pieces 
while his, proud man, has never a seam! 

At first sight the Panama hat “craze” 
would appear to be a lavish folly taken up 
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From a Photo. by Vander Weyde, New York. 


other precious gems on a head-dress, there is 
practically no limit to the depth that a 
woman might plunge in indulging in this 
luxury. The fad of wearing real lace that 
is affected to-day is also a costly one. A 
sinartly-dressed woman whose ambition is to 
be in the swim of society will often wear two 
three yards of Irish point-lace that costs, 
thaps, #80 a yard. It is this sort of 
ng that gives a father or a husband heart- 
ease, a tragedy that has been so useful to 
e-writers and knock-about comedians. 
But the tables are now reversed, and 


because of a wild desire to “be in style.’ 
But there are good causes for the Panama’s 
popularity, the chief one being that the 
common straw hat, with its stiff brim, so 
universally worn in this country and abroad, 
is a fragile affair, breaks easily, and has little 
to recommend it excepting lightness of weight ; 
while a good Panama may be worn a lifetime, 
can be blocked to any shape, and is exceed- 
ingly comfortable to the head. _ It is, in short, 
a summer luxury, and only its costliness has 
prevented it from being universally worn. 
Among the false notions regarding Panama 











hats—and there are prevalent a great many- 

is that of its origin. The name, in the first 
place, would lead one to believe that the 
fabric is manufactured in Panama, whereas 
the fact is that Ecuador, Colombia, and 
Guayaquil produce two-thirds of all the 
Panamas in the market. The city of Panama 
is merely a shipping port for these hats, which 
are brought from other places. It is the 
metropolis of the northern part of South 
America. The name was originally coined 


by some French merchants who bought straw 
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FINISHING THE HATS IN THE FACTORY. 
From a Photo. by Vander Weyde, New York. 


A BALE OF PANAMA HATS. 
From a Photo. by Vander Weyde, New York. 
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hats in the village 
of Monte Cristo, 
Ecuador, and took 
them back to 
Paris. They at- 
tracted attention 
on the boulevards 
there, and when 
queried about 
them the French- 
men curtly replied, 
“Chapeaux de 
Panama.” 

Another illusion 
that prevails gener- 
ally is that the 
natives weave 
these precious hats 
under water, but 
the photographs 
shown here con- 
clusively disprove 
that. The rumour probably started from 
the method of soaking the raw material in 
water prior to their being woven. There is 
nothing extraordinary about this, the object 
being merely to soften the “straw,” so that 
it will be pliable and easy to handle. 

To call the Panama a straw hat is, by the 
way, an anomaly, for it is not made of straw 
at all, the material used in its manufacture 
being either the stem of palm leaves or a 
rare sort of grass that grows in South 
America. The natives are very deft in 


* 
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curing and weaving both these products. 
The palm they tear in shreds with their 
teeth until it spreads out fan-shape. After a 
long soaking the palm stem is taken out of 
the water and nailed on a rough -looking 
block, at which the workman sits for weeks 
at a time, carefully putting in place shred 
after shred. 

It is this length of time and tediousness 
in labour that account for the high price 
placed on Panama hats. An idea of the 
real situation in Panama may be had from 
the following letter received by S. M. Jackson 
and Co., of New York, from their South 
American agent: “ Replying to your valued 
inquiry of April 25th,” said this corre- 
spondent, “ regarding which we have had to 
make inquiries, we find that the ‘finest’ 
hat required by you would necessitate four 
months to manufacture, and would cost 
between Sodols. and roodols. in gold” (£16 
to £20). When a hat costs roodols. in its 
unfinished condition at the place of manu- 
facture it is not to be wondered at that the 
same hat, after going through the American 
Customs house, where a 35 per cent. duty is 
exacted, should retail at 5oodols., or £ 100. 

There is one distinction in Panamas of the 


utmost importance, -a distinction which, if 
noticed, stamps the wearer as a possessor of 


the real thing, or, on the other hand, a 
pretender. Your genuine, high - priced 
Panama is made in one piece and has no 
lining, while 
the inferior 
style of hat, 
made for the 
most part in 
Antioquia 
Colombia, is 
woven in two 
pieces and has 
a lining. The 
latter is re- 
garded with 
contempt by 
the South 
Americans, 
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though they often pass in the United States for 
the “real thing” and are priced accordingly. 

The perfect Panamas are woven by the 
women of Ecuador, and those that live in 
the two provinces of Tolima and Suarez, 
Colombia. The men can rarely be induced 
to work, no matter how considerable the 
pay, and contractors have about ceased 
trying to galvanize them with energy. But 
the women are more industrious, and plod 
along week after week tearing the palm leaf 
with certain nicety and then weaving in the 
shreds, one hat at a time. 

The value of a hat depends entirely upon 
its texture and pliability. One that costs 
£100, for example, should be so closely 
woven as to appear practically smooth to the 
naked eye. It is, of course, made in one 
piece, and if the owner has not been cheated 
he should be able to squeeze his hat through 
a finger-ring. But a hat capable of this 
treatment is about as rare as a blue diarnond. 

There is no telling where the Panama hat 
“craze” will end, or the amount of money 
that has been spent thereon this season. 
The masculine population seem to have 
gone quite mad over it, and dealers are 
taking advantage of the moment to reap a 
harvest, especially in America. ‘In other 
years,” said a Broadway hatter, “I would 
have sold several thousand _ stiff - brim 
Mackinaws in the first part of the season, but 
this season I have sold less than a hundred. 

Only Panamas 
are wanted. 
Women, too, 
have caught 
the infection, 
and you will 
find that be- 
fore the sum- 
mer is half 
over fashion 
will decree that 
to be up-to- 
date a woman 
must own a 
Panama.” 


“ ONE-PIECE” PANAMA HAT OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
From a Photo. by Vander Weyde, New York. 








Some A fter-Dinner Speakers. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY 


pe AN everything variety is charm- 

ra 1 6 ing, but, alas! we have many 

BENE charming speeches and far too 

Red 56 ye little variety. It is too much 

Pall E the habit to select the same 
S speakers time after time; a 

man makes one good speech, and he is on 

the strength of it asked to make fifty. In all 

probability he repeats himself, particularly if 

he poses as a humorist ; this performance 

becomes mechanical, the trick consists in 

saying the same thing in different ways. Earl 

Granville, giving some advice to a friend, 

who has since won the reputation of a very 

great speaker, 

said to him: 

“There is no- 

thing so tiresome 

as the constant 

reappearance of 

the same man 

and the constant 

repetition of the 

same voice. Out 


of your toasts 
select one for a 
speech, and into 
that speech pour 


all the informa- 
tion, all the argu- 
ment, all the 
eloquence, all the 
wit, all the pathos 
you can possibly 
scrape together, 
and for God’s 
sake don’t make 
neat and appro- 
priate speeches 
between every 
other toast. 
Dismiss them with a sentence. If there is a 
point in that sentence, so much the better ; 
but if not, let it be one sentence without a 
point.” 

If the late Earl gave this advice to his own 
countryman, what would he have thought 
of those irrepressible after-dinner speakers, 
the Americans, who “orate” on every 
possible occasion? As regards their after- 
dinner speaking, I would prefer to give the 
opinion of one of the greatest men in 
England than give my own. This opinion, 
from no less a person than Mr. Joseph 


LORD RATHMORE. 


FURNISS. 


Chamberlain, was given in the presence of 
Mr. Chauncey Depew, Sir Henry Irving, and 
others well able to discuss the point: it was 
that Americans are not better after-dinner 
speakers than the English. 

I think myself that the average American 
can speak better than the average English- 
man, but I have heard much better speaking 
on special occasions in England than I have 
heard in similar conditions. in America, and 
I have had ample opportunity of making the 
contrast. 

Take haphazard a room full of Americans 
and a room full of Englishmen, and you will 
find nearly every 
American will 
say something 
and say it well; 
but, on the other 
hand, few Eng- 
lishmen can 
speak well. That 
is not the point. 
I am referring to 
set after - dinner 
speaking, and 
there is no doubt 
as to the superi 
ority of the Eng- 
lish over the 
Americans. 

The best after- 
dinner speaking 
I ever heard was 
at a dinner where 
half-a-dozen 
speakers — all 
English — made 
far more eloquent 
and more witty 
speeches than I 
have ever heard at half-a-dozen American 
show banquets. At the one I have in mind 
Lord Rathmore was at his best. Sir Frank 
Lockwood, Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. Pinero, 
and Lord Russell excelled themselves. All 
the speakers confined themselves to their 
subject. Now this the Americans seldom do, 
as I have just pointed out. They give a 
string of anecdotes, good, bad, and _ in- 
different, and wind up with an eloquent per- 
oration in flamboyant style. There is decidedly 
too much playing to the gallery and too — le 
“playing the game,” as we would say, | 
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order to drag ina story. The best friends of 
the speaker are bowled over without the least 
compunction. This is not playing cricket, 
but it is what I have witnessed Chauncey 
Depew and all American show dinner orators 
play at. It is what their friends expect and 
enjoy. We have a higher motive, and we 
therefore have better speeches. 

The stock toasts, dealing with rational 
subjects, are dealt with on both sides of the 
Atlantic by out- 
pourings of _plati- 
tudes, and seldom 
with a grain of 
sincerity. In_ that 
the Americans are 
superior to the € 
English. They 
“orate” on their 
country’s greatness 
at every opportunity, 
and when it is said 
they are better 
speakers you will 
find it is generally 
held so by those who 
are carried away by 
such rhetor'c. Asa 
specimen of the best 
American oratory I 
cannot select a better 
example than the 
following brief 
speech, the first 
made by the Hon. 
Joseph Choate in 
this country as 
United States Am- 
bassador :— 

“T accept this 
cordial welcome,” 
said the new Am- 
bassador, “not for 
myself, but for that 
friendly nation 
which I have been 
appointed to repre- 
sent. The ports of New York and South- 
ampton are now closely united by these 
great steamships—-which fly between them 
like shuttles in the weaver’s loom, con- 
necting them by imperishable bonds. This 
mutual commerce and interchange of travel 
will do more to strengthen the ties that 
already unite the two countries than any- 
thing else can do ; and if the men and women 
of England could visit the United States as 
freely as our countrymen flock to your shores, 


so that we could know each other better, 
Vol. xxiv.—39. 
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that good understanding and fraternal 
feeling between the two peoples could 
never fail. Southampton has a special 
significance for all Americans, for it 
was from this ancient port, which for 
centuries before had witnessed the embarka- 
tion of all sorts of expeditions, that in 
the year 1620 our Pilgrim Fathers set sail in 
the A/ayflower on that historic voyage which 
was to end in the planting of a new nation, 
which proved to be 
the first great depar- 
ture of the English 
race from its island 
home and island life. 
Springing from this 
stock a Republic of 
seventy millions of 
people, allied in 
blood, in __ institu- 
tions, in interest, and 
in the hopes of the 
future, stretches forth 
across the Atlantic 
the right hand of 
fellowship, and is 
ready to meet the 
mother country more 
than half-way in 
everything that shall 
tend to promote the 
common good of the 
two nations and 
the general welfare 
of mankind. To-day 
the represéntative of 
the descendants of 
the hundred heroes 
and heroines of the 
Mayflower traverses 
the same seas in a 
single week in a 
mighty cruiser, just 
converted from a 
swift engine of war 
into a welcome mes- 
senger of peace, her- 
self an emblem of that sea-power upon which 
the destinies of the Anglo-Saxon race depend. 
As I go to present my letter of credence from 
the President to your illustrious Sovereign, 
who, after more than sixty years, still reigns 
supreme in the hearts of her subjects and 
commands the affectionate admiration of my 
own countrymen as their ever-faithful and 
steadfast friend, I accept your cordial greet- 
ing as a harbinger of that practical friendship 
which is henceforth to control and govern 
the conduct of the two nations.” 


- 
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Americans have a trick in after-dinner 
speaking. They lead up to a story, or two 
or three, as the case may be, and when you 
are laughing at that story they sit down. An 
American, in fact, saves himself the trouble 
of making a speech by telling a story. 
English speakers are too serious, Americans 
too frivolous. The clever manner in which 
they drag in a story seems to be the clever 
part of their after-dinner oratory. A Depew 
or a Horace Porter will drag in half-a-dozen 
good stories, and throw off a peroration as a 
sort of solid food after 
several pleasant, but 
not very substantial, 
entrées. 

By the way, there 
is a well-known story 
attributed, I believe, 
to General Horace 
Porter, who was re- 
ferred to by the chair- 
man in the following 
way : 

“We have here to- 
night General Horace 
Porter, and I call upon 
him fora speech. The 
gentleman is like a 
slot machine : you put 
in a dinner and out 
comes a speech.” 

The witty and 
gallant General rose, 
and replied with a 
quick fire of satire 
which killed the 
vulgar chairman on 
the spot : 

“ The chairman has 
thought fii to liken 
me to a slot machine. 
May I return the com- 
pliment, and say that 
he is like one also? 
He puts in a speech and up comes your 
dinner.” 

I have no doubt, however, that Americans 
are better at an impromptu speech than the 
English. To speak impromptu is dangerous. 
One may kill himself by making an exhi- 
bition of imbecility or kill his friends by an 
exhibition of boredom. I rather appreciate 
the remark of the Irishman who, suddenly 
called to fight, took to his heels, and when 
stopped said :— 

“Tt’s better to be a coward for five 
minutes than to be a dead man all your life- 
time.” 


GENERAL HORACE PORTER. 


But the American is always ready with a 
story, and therefore always ready with a 
speech. Now, this last witticism was intro- 
duced into a speech at one of the most 
important dinners in New York, at which I 
was present, by Mr. Depew himself, so you 
see in clever hands a joke need not be a new 
one.- An American after-dinner speech is 
like one of the sky-scraper buildings in the 
country : there is a frame of commonplace 
built upon a foundation of common sense. 
With marvellous rapidity story after story is 
formed until the 
height of eloquence 
is reached. The 
crust of ornamental 
compliments cannot 
hide the irony it 
covers, and these 
piles of stories are so 
alike you cannot tell 
one from the other. 

Let me show you 
how the trick is 
done. 

A gentleman at a 
dinner would have a 
little story such as 
this, and would intro- 
duce it in this way :— 

“Mr. Chairman, 
did you know my 
feelings at the present 
moment and realize 
how very ragged they 
are, you would pro- 
bably have pity upon 
me, as the benevolent 
lady had for the tramp 
in tatters, when she 
said to him :— 

“My ‘man, your 
clothes seem to be 
very ragged ; can I 
do anything to mend 
them for you?’ To which he replied :— 

“Well, ma’am, I have a button, and I 
would be very glad if you would sew a coat 
on to it.’ 

“ Well, sir, I have a story, and I shall be 
very glad if anyone will sew a speech on 
to it.” 

The joke is almost as worn out as the 
coat, but the Americans seem to enjoy a joke 
the oftener they hear it. 

A gentleman at a dinner is called upon to 
take the place of another on the toast list— 
that is, to make a speech earlier in the 
evening than he is put down for on the 
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toast list; ten to one he will begin with 
this :— 

“T feel I have no right here, for my time 
has not yet come. I am reminded of the 
story of the little boy in the village playing 
on a doorstep all by himself, who, when 
good-natured passers-by said: ‘ Why, little 
boy, play all by yourself? Why not join the 
others inside?’ replied: ‘I mustn’t. I am 
going to play the baby, and I’m not born 
yet.”” 

Now, in the case of being called upon 
unexpectedly, the following will be accept- 
able at any gathering of Americans :— 

“T do not understand why I am called 
upon to speak to this toast. The reasons, 
no doubt, are various, but I am not con- 
vinced, and I know there is something in the 
compliments paid me, so I'll not spoil the 
compliments by asking for a reason. If I 
examine that reason, I would probably be as 
the man who said: ‘ When that clock hand 
stands at two and it strikes six I shall know 
the time is seven.’ I amafraid I must finish 
—my glass is run—I have taken up all the 
time one should with a worthless speech. 
Thanks, but I’m not going to imitate the 
parson in the little Presbyterian village, who 
when preaching placed an old half-hour-glass 
on the pulpit ; then, when the sand was out, 
he would lean over to his congregation 
and say: ‘Have another glass and 
linger with me still.’ I don’t know if 
it were the same parson who, when 
he died, had engraved on his tomb- 
stone the simple words, ‘ My glass is 
run,’ and some mischievous urchin 
added one stroke to the last letter, 
and it read, ‘ My glass is rum.’ What- 
ever my glass is, I drink to you, and 
I'll have another glass and linger with 
you still.” 

Numerous instances are recorded of 

speakers mixing their metaphors, and 
either through ignorance or nervous- 
ness saying the wrong thing. One 
instance: A certain Duke, presiding 
at the farewell dinner to Mr. John 
Hare, who was starting for America to 
play in Mr. Pinero’s “ Problem Plays” 
(Mr. Pinero was vice-chairman of the 
banquet), made the theme of his 
speech an attack upon the production 
of these very plays! I remember 
many others. One I read about in 
America is too good to omit. 

General Fosse, an American officer 
and supporter of negro emancipation, 
once made a very animated address on 
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behalf of the coloured population. A dinner 
was given subsequently to the General, when 
one of the sable guests, being called upon for 
a toast, was desirous of conveying the idea, 
by the sentiment he should give, that the 
General, though he was a wht/e man, was 
nevertheless full of sympathy for the negroes. 
He therefore rose and gave “ Massa General 
Foss; he have white skin, but very d/ack 
heart.” 

Sir Henry Irving always makes interesting 
after-dinner speeches, and it 1s needless to 
say they are delivered in artistic style. His 
speeches are carefully prepared and printed 
in very large block type, easily read at a 
distance. Herein lies the triumph of the 
actor. These slips are artfully placed 
on the table out of the sight of the 
audience ; and while one of the speaker's 
hands rests artistically on his hip, the 
other toys with a fruit-knife, and with it pages 
of the speech are turned over as they are 
read. So perfectly is this acted, so grace- 
fully does the body sway, and so well-timed 
are the pauses in the speech that only those 
seated in close proximity to Sir Henry are 
aware he is reading his speech. If one 
cannot trust to memory this system is prefer- 
able to the prompter system, which some 
actors prefer from sheer force of habit. A 
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friend on the prompt side is entrusted with 
the copy of the speech and acts the rdle of 
the prompter in the theatre. It is curious how 
some speakers cannot shake off this habit. 
This was most noticeable in the House of 
Commons, when the late Lord Russell sat 
in Parliament as Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Attorney-General. He requiring a level- 
headed legal mind for Solicitor - General 
called in Mr. J. Rigby, direct from court 
practice to the front bench in Parliament. 
Mr. Rigby was duly knighted and called 
upon to answer questions and make speeches, 
but force of habit debarred him from doing 
either in the stereotyped Parliamentary 
fashion, #£¢., standing 
at the table sideways 
to the Speaker. He 
had invariably been 
accustomed to address 
the judge while facing 
him, so in like manner 
he must now perforce 
face the Speaker. In 
such matters the 
etiquette of Parliament 
is most  punctilious. 
No one standing on 
the floor, while address- 
ing the House, is 


allowed to place either 
foot beyond the edge 


of the mat running 

parallel to the seats. Should he so trans- 
gress, loud calls to order are immediately 
heard; yet here was a member of the 
Ministry not only overstepping the red- 
bordered mat, but taking several steps 
round the corner of the table, and—shade of 
Erskine !—standing in front of the mace 
addressing the Speaker. ‘The House accepted 
the humour of the situation and laughed 
heartily, which was the only thing to do 
under the circumstances, for the Solicitor- 
General could not manage to get a word out 
until he stood in the House as he did in the 
court, ze. in front of the Bench. 

Another curious illustration of the force of 
habit was the system adopted by Lord Leigh- 
ton, late President of the Royal Academy. 
It may be true that “ The pencil speaks 
the tongue of every land,” and it is equally 
true that Lord Leighton very nearly did 
the same thing. But artists as after-dinner 
speakers are sadly disappointing. That 
linguist and otherwise accomplished Presi- 
dent I have mentioned had the reputation 
of being an orator. He certainly, in a weak 
falsetto voice, whined through long-winded 
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platitudes and prettily-turned sentences ; his 
speeches were exactly the same as his art: 
correct in outline, florid and conventional in 
colour, flat and thin in technique, pleasing, 
smooth, graceful, gorgeously framed—and 
soon forgotten. Lord Beaconsfield, on being 
asked at the Royal Academy banquet by an 
admirer of Leighton what he thought of that 
artist’s speech, replied, with a shrug: “ H’m, 
the French pastry of oratory.” Rough, ready, 
delightful, and natural, Sir John Millais, on 
the other hand, made no effort and no 
success as a speaker. When he first took 
the chair at the banquet, poor fellow! his 
fatal disease was already troubling him. He 
had to appeal to his 
audience for indulgence 
as he was no orator, 
and was furthermore 
suffering from hoarse- 
ness, yet by a strange 
coincidence facing him 
on the walls was his 
large ghost picture, 
called “Speak! 
Speak!” Lord Leigh- 
ton did not read from 
a manuscript, but, 
having written out his 
speech, learnt it by 
heart, and then, 
through force of 
habit, actually fancied 
that he saw it on the wall, and read it 
word for word in imagination. ‘“ That 
accounts for my moving my head from side 
to side while I am speaking,” he informed 
a friend of mine. There is no doubt artists 
can remember the form of what they read as 
they can remember all forms, but it is a 
curious fact that others besides artists have 
in their “ mind’s-eye ” some form upon which 
they build their speeches. Charles Dickens 

in the opinion of those lucky enough to 
have heard the great author one of the 
best after-dinner speakers both as regards 
matter and delivery—likened his speech to a 
cart-wheel. “The outset was the tyre, he 
being the hub. From the hub to the tyre he 
would run as many spokes as there were 
subjects to be treated, and during the 
progress of the speech he would deal with 
each spoke separately, elaborating them 
as he went round the wheel; and when 
all the spokes ‘dropped out one by one, 
and nothing but the tyre and space remained, 
he would know that he had accomplished 
his task and that his speech was at an end.” 
So wrote his friend and manager of his 
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reading tours, the late Mr. Dalby, and 
adds: “It was my fortune on many occasions 
to accompany Mr. Dickens when he took 
the chair at public dinners or meetings, and, 
remembering on all such occasions his plan 
of action, I have been amused to observe 
him dismiss the spoke from his mind by a 
quick action of 
the finger, as if 
he were knocking 
it away. 

John Bright, 
“Silver Tongue,” 
one of the greatest 
speakers of our 
time, after making 
a remarkable 
speech, happened 
to leave his notes 
on the table. An 
admirer eagerly 
seized them. 
“ Now I shall dis- 
cover this extra- 
ordinary man’s 
method.” I forget 
the actual words, 
but they were few 
and something 
like “ cats,” “ fuzz- 
wuzzy,’ ‘* Cali- 
ban,” “ Lachesis,” 
“ abracadabra,” 
“snuff,” “toads.” Needless to say, he was 
not particularly enlightened. 

An easy method by which to escape any 
effort in after-dinner speaking is to repeat 
the same _ words 
time after time. 

Our greatest 
cricketer, as is 
well known, does 
not make speeches 
with as much 
facility as he 
makes runs; and 
when he was on 
tour in Australia 
as captain of the 
English team had 
to return thanks 
time after time. He 
merely repeated a 
dozen or so words 
of simple gratitude 
precisely the same 
on each occasion, 
and in that way 
established another LORD 


a ae particular diner, 


record. After I had an action brought 
against me by the late George Augustus Sala 
for some chaffing remarks made in an after- 
dinner speech, whenever called upon I 
excused myself from making another, being 
nervous that in paying a compliment to some 
thin-skinned person present I might again 
find myself in the 
Law Courts. I 
had a stereotyped 
speech which 
served for some 
time. 
Our cleverest 
dramatist, Mr. 
Pinero, imitates 
Sir Henry Irving’s 
method exactly, 
but he is even 
more deceptive in 
order to conceal 
the fact that he 
reads his speech. 
He more than 
once stops ab- 
ruptly, looks 
quickly to a far 
corner of the 
table, evidently 
fixing his piercing 
eye upon some 


says, ‘What do 
I hear that gentleman say?” (Pause.) 
“Well, if he means by that interruption,” 
etc., and replies to the imaginary gentleman 
in a delightful, supposititious impromptu. 
That is clever and 
decidedly _legiti- 
mate, for, after all, 
a speech should 
be an_ entertain- 
ment, and effect, 
however produced, 
is everything, par- 
ticularly if speeches 
are endowed with 
that literary merit 
as such speakers 
as I write of pos- 
sess; it is just as 
well they should 
be carefully pre- 
pared beforehand 
and guided by 
elaborate notes. 
Of Lord Rose- 
bery I would say 
his matter is better 
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than his manner. To me he never seems to 
feel what he says; his face remains a mask, 
neither the mouth nor the eye being that of 
an orator. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell is now the popular 
humorist after dinner, particularly when 
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political. Mr. G. B. Shaw is as amusing, 
audacious, and unconventional in speech as 
he is in his writing. 

I must class with the last two humorists 
an after-dinner speaker who has lately sprung 
into popularity. I refer to Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann, the well-known art critic, author 
of “The History of Punch,” editor of the 
Magazine of Art, etc. Ihave heard many 
speakers on both sides of the Atlantic, but 
none better than he—witty, literary, with a 
capital delivery and easy manner. I first 
heard him speak as chairman of the New 
Vagabond Club. Out of this vagabond 
jester’s wallet I filch a few crumbs of wit :— 

“We are vagabonds. As Alexander Smith 
says, ‘Nature makes us vagabonds; the 
world makes us respectable.’ Let me say 
at once, therefore, so that there should be 
na mistake, that there is a disreputable type 
of vagabond from whom we entirely dis- 
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sociate ourselves. We all of us know the 
type and its species—the ‘perverted vaga- 
bond ’—the man with all our few vices and 
none of our many virtues. He is the sham 
Bohemian, the man who professes to be ‘a 
close friend,’ and is never so close as when 
he is asked for money. He is a ‘ hanger-on,’ 
for whom literature is as much a ‘hand to 
mouth’ profession as dentistry. But, ladies 
and gentlemen, even a worm will turn—if you 
keep it long enough, and we turn against the 
smirchers of our name and order.” Then, @ 
propos of including “lady vagabonds” as a 
complete change in the policy of the club, he 
tells a capital story: a case of an old gentle- 
man comfortably installed in a non-smoking 
railway compartment at Paddington, when 
an Eton boy entered, pulled out a big cigar, 
and was just going to strike a light when the 
old gentleman broke out: “ Young sir, this 
isn’t a smoking carriage.” The boy struck his 
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match as he replied: “ Precious soon will 
be!” Another capital story I recall in that 
rich feast of the best humour: “ There is an 
Oriental saying, ‘Who is the happier—the 
man with a million of money or a man 


The man with nine 
want any 


with nine daughters ? 
daughters, because he doesn’t 
more.’ ” 

To those who are fortunate enough to hear 
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Mr. Spielmann speechify, however, this would 
not apply ; for, like Oliver Twist, they would 


certainly “ask for more.” 

It is not often that the 
Navy ” is responded to bya 
witty representative of out 
“Handy-men.” Of course, 
Lord Charles Beresford is 
always interesting and amus- 
ing; but then he has some 
set, serious purpose in speak- 
ing. . Fora witty, unofficial, 
nautical after-dinner speaker 
I would suggest Admiral Sir 
William Kennedy : his stories 
are always fresh and amusing. 
I select two. The following 
is an episode in his career 
he amused the Authors’ 
Club with. A retired boat- 
swain of the Royal Navy 
bought a little house within 
sound of the sea, in which 
he lived. Each morning he 
was called at 4 am. by a 
boy, who received sixpence a 
week for this service. The 
neighbours, curious to know 


the reason of this apparently purposeless 


call, interrogated the boy. 


Neighbours: “Why do you call him at 


4a.m., and what occurs ?” 


soy: “I calls him at 4 a.m, and says 


he to me, says he, 
*‘How’s the weather ?’ 
I answers, ‘A dark and 
stormy morning,’ and 
has orders to add, ‘and 
the captain wants you 
immediately on deck.’ 
He answers, ‘Tell the 
captain to go to Jericho,’ 
and he rolls over and 
falls asleep again.” 
Another story—The 
Sea Lawyers. While 


toast of 


stationed on the coast of Newfoundland the 
admiral, then a captain, and his first lieu- 


tenant were made Justices of the Peace, 
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from early 


in order that they might adjudicate on the 


cases and disputes of the 
inhabitants in remote parts 
of the iron- bound coast 
where J.P.’s never ventured 
to voyage. The _ inhabi- 
tants were accustomed to 
store up the questions and 
cases until a man -of-war 
arrived and then bring them 
before the captain. At one 
part of the coast a compli- 
cated question of title to 
land was awaiting decision. 
It had been brought before 
several naval captains, all of 
whom had failed to under- 
stand it or settle it. When 
H.M.S. Druid arrived on 
the spot the inhabitants came 
down, eager to have the 
knotty point settled. The 
captain and his first lieu- 
tenant sat on the quarter- 
deck, the inhabitants 


grouped around, and the case was argued 
morning to evening. Each 
hour it became more entangled and com- 


plicated ; the seamen knitted their brows, 
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and at the close of the arguments said that 


as it was a case of 
great importance they 
would take time to 
consider and give their 
decision next morn- 
ing. The inhabitants 
left, and came down 
next morning, rejoicing 
to think that the case 
would at last be settled, 
but only to see H.M.S. 
Druid disappearing 
below the horizon. 








lhe Would-Be Assassin. 


By Epwin PucGu. 


<a HE Sons o’ Freedom were 
unanimously agreed that 
England was in a bad way. 
They called themselves the 
Bermondsey Branch of the 
Sons o’ Freedom; but they 
were, in fact, the whole tree—and a leafless, 
fruitless tree, too. ‘They metin a small room 
over the bar of the Box o’ Nails public- 
house, and their induction ceremony was as 
funny as an indifferently modelled plaster 
skull could make it. They were mostly gin- 
bitten loafers who had never done an honest 
day’s work in their lives. They always knew 
what the Government was going to do long 
before the Government had decided to do 
something else. Their watchword was 
* Progress,” and their motto: “Those who 
live only in the past should be made a part 
of the past.” They were noisy and unclean 
and ignorant. And only one of them was, in 
any sense, sincere. 

That one was the secretary, Bertie Spell. 

He was a young man with a sallow, greasy 
face and anepileptic laugh. He could stand 
on a chair and rave as if his foot were on the 
neck of the world. He could spout raw 
treason until he was the only one in the room 
who was not tired. 

* All very well to talk,” said Bob Fields, 
the president, one sultry autumn evening. 
“But fine words butter no parsnips.” He 
sucked ferociously at his pipe. “ What we 
want is a man who'll do something.” 

Bertie Spell looked somewhat abashed. 
He ceased to saw the air with his soft, dirty 
hand. 

“What is there to do?” he asked. 
agitate.” 

“ Agitate ourselves. Yuss. And _ what 
for? What’s the good of it?” He rose 
with a snarl. “I'd give all the agitators in 
the world for one man-with a knife.” 

Bertie pursed his lips. “Times are not 
ripe for that sort o’ thing.” 

“T believe you. They’re rotten.” 

* All very fine to talk! But what would 
you do?” 

“Me? ‘Tain’t for me to do nothing. 
The brain plans and the hand strikes. I’m 
the chairman o' the organization committee 


“ We 


o’ this society, remember. You don’t go 
putting a general on outpost duty.” 

“No,” said Bertie Spell, vaguely. 
I hardly see ‘i 

“Too busy talking to see anything,” 
grunted Fields. 

Bertie Spell hung his head. Fields seized 
the opportunity to exchange a solemn wink 
with his mates. Baiting the secretary was 
good fun, and easy as cadging. 

“What we ought to do,” said one, 
McGarron, “is to make an example o’ 
somebody.” 

“ How do you mean?” he was asked. 

“A little blood-letting. Healthy for the 
constitution. I say no more,” McGarron 
replied. 

“* Shoot—— ?” 

“Shoot! Stab! Blowup! JZ don’t care! 
Why should we leave all that sort o’ thing to 
foreigners ?. Ain’t we as good men as them 
there Eyetalians? Well, then!” 

“Who would you begin with, Mac?” 
asked little Spider Hayes. 

“T’d begin wi’ one o’ them there _half- 
baked Imperialist blokes, that’s who I'd 
begin with.” 

“ Harringay ?” 

“ Ah, or Cantelupe,’ 
man. “Think what it'd 
gallop. But what’s the 
We're all too good at that. 
Bertie there.” 

“Fact o’ the matter is,” said. little Spider 
Hayes, “there ain’t a man among us wi’ the 
backbone of a herring.” 

Bertie Spell lifted 
cheekbones shone damp. 
it, Spider ?” 

“ Do what ?” 

“ Shoot Cantelupe.” 

“Only let him walk in here. 
you, then.” 

“Drop him a card, Spider. 
bound to call,” guffawed McGarron. 

“You know what I mean, Mac,” 
Spider Hayes, darkly. 

They were all portentously solemn in an 
instant. “Oh, we know what you mean,” 
they said. 

“But,” exclaimed Spell, as if he were 


« Still, 


? 


suggested the chair- 
be to stop his 
use o’ talking? 
‘Specially young 


his head. His high 
“Would you do 


I’d show 
He'd be 


said 
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“why should you 


uttering his thoughts, 
rather than any- 


expect me to-—-to act, 
body else ?” 

“ We don’t expect you to act,” said Fields. 
“ That’s our worriment.” 

“ After all, if you are the president, I’m 
the secretary.” 

“No need to keep chewing it, Bertie.” 

They talked of other things. But Spell 
sat silently apart. 

“ Drink up, Bertie,” said McGarron. 

He drank and spoke rather huskily. “ Any- 
body here know any- 
thing about pistols ?” 
he asked. “I’ve 
never handled one 
in my life.” 


“Nothing to know,” said Spider Hayes. 
“You just get your pistol, pop some cart- 
ridges into it, and there you are.” 

“What do they cost ?” 

“Get an all-right second-hand one for 
five or six bob,” replied McGarron, winking 
furiously. 

Bertie Spell said nothing further on the 
matter. 

On the following evening he arrived late. 
He shook hands formally all round, per- 
formed the usual hocus-pocus with ‘the skull, 
then stalked to the head of the table. -He 
struck the sloppy board with his fist. 

* Brethren,” he called: out, loudly, in thin, 
nasal tones, “I have got something ‘to show 
you. 

He thrust his hand into the breast of his 
coat and began to struggle with the torn 
lining of his pocket. 

“What is it? 
McGarron. 


(he others watched him curiously. 
Vol. xxiv. —40. 


Conjuring trick?” asked 


At 
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last he succeeded in extricating something 
bulky and shiny from the muddle of rags 
in which it had become entangled. The 
thing was a pistol. He rested the muzzle of 
it on the table, crossed his legs, and regarded 
them fixedly. 

“ Here,” said he, “1s the weapon.” 

He uncrossed his legs, snapped the trigger, 
and pointed the pistol at Spider Hayes. 
Spider promptly disappeared under the table. 

“ Put it down, you fool!” shouted Fields. 


“ It might go off.” 





“SPIDER PROMPTLY DISAPrEAKED UNDER THE TABLE.” 


Bertie pointed it at him, and he joined 
Spider. 

“It won’t go off—yet!” said Bertie Spell, 
in the best style of melodrama. “ It isn’t 
loaded,” he added, a little lamely. 

Spider and the president reappeared. 

“Why didn’t you say so?” 

“ Playing the goat like that 

They resumed their seats, grumbling. 

“With this weapon,” Bertie Spell an 
nounced, “I mean to strike the first blow 
at the tyranny which triumphs over us.” 
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“Hear, hear!” they cried, coughing to 
mask their grins. 

“With this weapon,” Bertie continued, “I 
mean to rid the world of that monster of 
iniquity, Cantelupe !” 

They battered on the table with their pots. 

“ Yesterday,” the fatuous youth went on, 
“T was scorned, laughed at, derided, made 
the butt of jests. To-day I come before 
you a foredoomed martyr to the cause of 
freedom.” He indulged in much “more 
similar bombast. 

They circled and hummed about him. 
For he brought a breath of determined 
sincerity into their deliberations that made 
them feel, somehow, holy and dedicate. 
Almost he persuaded them that they were 
indeed a band of desperate patriots. They 
did not believe that he was truly serious, of 
course. They regarded the whole display as 
a piece of timely, excellent mumming, and 
no more than that. But the pistol looked 
colourably like real treason, and they were 
elated. The weapon passed from hand to 
hand and was gingerly inspected. The 
trigger was cocked and pulled, and the 
chambers revolved with a murderous click, 
click. 

“How many traitors, now, could you 
account for wi’ that?” little Spider Hayes 
inquired. 

“ Five,” answered Bertie Spell. 
ing you didn’t miss any.” 

“It'd work out at about a bob a traitor,” 
mused McGarron. 

For a week Bertie basked in the lustre of 
the pistol. He breathed a rarefied air of 
adulation that intoxicated him. But at 
the end of the week Fields, who had 
grown gloomy in eclipse, remarked rather 
pointedly :— 

“Well, we’ve had the grand ongfray of 
clowns. Now, when’s the circus going to 
begin ?” 

“* Meaning the shooting ?” said McGarron. 

“ Meaning the shooting,” Fields assented, 
solemnly. 

“I haven’t bought any cartridges yet,” 
stammered Bertie Spell. “I’m going to, 
though: And then a 

“And then—what?” asked Fields, un- 
pleasantly. 

“You will see,” said Bertie. 
nothing.” 

“Seems to me you say a lot,” Fields 
growled. “ All jaw, you are, like a sheep’s 
jimmy.” 

Bertie Spell was discomfited. “Can't 
do everything in a minute,” he protested. 


“ Suppos- 





“I say 





“The thing—details, you know—wants 
planning out. I’m game enough, as I’! 
prove to you. But what I want to know is, 
how am I to get at him?” 

“That’s easily arranged,” said McGarron. 
“Every week-end he goes down to Bullen 
Priors, in Darkshire, where he’s got a sort of 
a castle, blight him! All you’ve got to do is 
to go down there, too, next Saturday, and 
wait for him at the station.” 

“ And what: then?” -asked : Bertie, ‘tremu- 
lously. 

“What then ? 
That’s all.” 

“But there would be a lot of people 
about.” 

““What’s that matter? All the better.” 

“ But——” Bertie moistened his lips. 
“T should be arrested. If I killed him | 
should be hanged.” 

“Of course you would,” they responded, 
cheerfully. “Still, all the hanging in the 
world wouldn’t bring Cantelupe back to life. 
You must think o’ that.” 

“Mark you,” said Bertie, “I don’t mind 
killing him. I’m going to kill him. Ques- 
tion is, why shouldn’t I kill him without 
risking being hanged myself ? Why shouldn't 
I waylay him in some quiet lane and do the 
deed? I could leave one of the society’s 
cards on his body to show why I’d done it.” 

“Cheese it!” exclaimed Spider Hayes. 
“We should have the police down on us.” 

“Well,” said Bertie, “I don’t want to 
collar all the glory myself, you know. No 
reason why you shouldn’t share in it too.” 

This remark, for some occult reason, did 
not please them, however. They exchanged 
alarmed glances. Bertie Spell was display- 
ing a grim earnestness of manner that made 
them wonder whether, after ali, his talk was 
but mere empty vapouring. In spite of 
themselves they began to feel a certain awful 
respect for the boy. But Fields, jealously 
fearful of this rising tide of favour that 
threatened to rehabilitate his rival in the 
esteem of the meeting, distributed winks, 
thick and fast, to reassure them. 

“I put it to you,” said he, “ain't we 
had about enough o’ this here tomfoolery ? 
We know very well what it all amounts to. 
Our young friend and brother has amused 
himself at our expense long enough, I reckon. 
I suggest we closure the subject for good 
and all.” ; 

Bertie Spell, white and trembling, indig- 
nantly protested in a speech that bristled 
with cant Parliamentary terms. This was 


Why, vou just shoot him. 


worse than the obstructive methods of a das- 
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tardly Opposition, he maintained. Were they, 
the Sons o’ Freedom, to ape the shallow 
artifices of that corrupt House whose very 
existence they had banded themselves to- 
gether to abolish? He requested the hon. 
president to withdraw the offensive term, 
“ tomfoolery.” 

“That’s all gay, Bertie,” said Fields. 
“’Ere, what’s Mr. Spell done that his glass 
should be empty ?” 

A truce to hostilities was called and 
ratified. Bertie, maudlin tears in his eyes, 
shook hands with Fields across the table. 

“ But, by the sacred emblem of the skull,” 
he declared, “I'll show you whether I’m a 
wind-bag or a man !” 

Next day he bought cartridges, and carrie 
a loaded pistol to the Box o’ Nails. During 
a pause in the talk he suddenly rose and 
pointed the pistol at a vase on the shelf. He 
pulled the trigger. ‘There was a dull snap, 
but no report. His fellow-members adjured 
him solemnly to put his weapon up. 

“Blame the thing!” he muttered, and 
tried again. 

This time he fired successfully. The vase 
fell in shattered fragments to the floor, and 
the room was filled with smoke. 

“Thus shall Cantelupe fall !” said he. 

“Ere, be careful!” Fields exclaimed. 
“No need to break up the ’appy ’ome.” 
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“ < THUS SHALL CANTELUPE FALL! SAID HE.’ 
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“ What I suggest is this,” said Spider 
Hayes : “ put the instrument o’ vengeance on 
the mantelpiece where we can all see it, and 
then drink to the ’ealth of our noble brother, 
Albert Spell.” 

This suggestion was popularly acclaimed 
and forthwith adopted. 

“Spell!” they roared. “Spell!” 

The contents of the glasses gurgled down 
their throats. 

It was in the golden glow of a misty 
November morning, some four or five days 
later, that Bertie Spell alighted from the 
train at Bullen Priors and made his way up 
the winding, hilly High Street toward Glebe 
Place, Cantelupe’s country residence. He 
called in at the Olde Lion for a dram, and 
inquired of the landlord, artlessly, if the 
famous Minister was staying in that neigh- 
bourhood. The landlord answered “ Yes,” 
and proceeded to give details of Cantelupe’s 
life in retirement. 

“He is just like one o’ we,” said the 
worthy host. “ Potterin’ in his garden, 
maunderin’ about the lanes, wi’ his dogs an’ 
his fly-net, or mayhap a greenheart rod—— 
you’d never take him for the great man he 
be up to Lunnon.” 

Bertie thanked him and, with new agitating 
tremors in his breast, pursued his way. 

He found Glebe Place readily. It was an 

old greystone 
manse, built on a 
wild, weed-infested 
patch of upland. 
A high wall en- 
closed it. There 
was a tiny lodge 
beside a great gate 
of scrolled iron- 
work. Bertie Spell 
peered through che 
gate. A rubbly 
carriage - drive led 
straight to the door 
of the house ; but, 
saving the presence 
of a strutting pea- 
cock and a host of 
humbler birds, 
there was no sign 
of life visible. So 
Bertie decided to 
await contingen- 
cies, 

He withdrew to a belt of trees that over- 
shadowed the lane, and sat down on a 
fallen trunk and took out his pistol. He 
had by this time grown accustomed to the 
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look and heft of the weapon; but he was 
still, nevertheless, a little afraid of the deadly 
thing. His hand trembled as he toyed with 
it. Once he dropped it on the damp, dead 
leaves, and a frightened cry escaped him. 
He restored it to the pocket of his shabby 
overcoat. For two or three hours he loitered 
there in the wood ; and the hope grew in him 
momentarily that Cantelupe would not appear. 
He had taken only an excursion ticket and 
must return that day at nightfall. 

It was afternoon when, at last, he heard 
the iron gates of Glebe Place clang harshly 
together. He stepped cautiously to the edge 
of the thicket and gazed out through a trailing 
vine on the narrow road. 

An old gentleman in a tweed suit was 
strolling leisurely away from him. His head 
was bent over a book, which he held close to 
his eyes, as if he were short-sighted. A big, 
shaggy dog, that had followed him from the 
house, lay rolling in the dusty highway. 
The old gentleman turned and whistled, and 
Bertie Spell recognised in the puckered, 
pink and white face the features of the 
hated Cantelupe. Never before had he seen 
the great man in the flesh, but many cari- 
catures had made his features familiar to 
him. He had a feeling of mild, unreason- 
able surprise at finding that Cantelupe was 


not tricked out in some absurd disguise, such 
as the comic papers delighted to present him 


in; that he was neither old woman nor 
clown, neither rat, mole, dog, ass, pig, ape, 
but just a conventionally-clad English gentle- 
man, betraying an obvious feebleness of old 
age in every precise, deliberate movement. 
The dog got up and trotted after its master. 
Bertie Spell, having considered the situation, 
followed on also. 

But he still kept in the friendly shelter of 
the trees. It was parlous boggy under- 
foot and damp overhead, for there had been 
a heavy dew. At each step he shook down a 
shower of sparkling drops. The brambles 
clung to his clothes and tore hishands. His 
boots sank deep in the slushy soil, rotten 
with decaying pine-cones, husks of nuts, and 
skeletons of leaves. Still, at each stride he 
gained on Cantelupe ; for the old man went 
very, very slowly. 

When he was come almost abreast with 
his quarry Bertie plunged deeper into the 
belt of wood, made a wide défour that brought 
him upon an open common, then struck 
toward the road again some three furlongs 
farther down. The covert was too sparse 
to conceal him now; so, taking heart of 
necessity, he climbed down into the road. 
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It was a lonely spot. The tortuous way 
wound north and south between high, 
powdery banks, all covered with hanging 
ferns and grasses. There was no one in 
sight, no sign of human habitation. Bertie 
Spell-lurked behind a tree and waited. 

Presently Cantelupe appeared, still poring 
over his book, the great, shaggy dog ambling 
heavily beside him. Bertie Spell was afflicted 
with symptoms of collapse : a dryness of the 
throat, a weakness in the knees, heat at the 
stomach, chill at the extremities. A dank 
moisture that broke out on him made the air 
feel icy cold about his head. He was within 
an ace of retreating into the wood again and 
abandoning his enterprise. But he remem- 
bered in time his daring vows, and the mani 
fold humiliations that any pusilianimity on 
his part would entail now. 

It is hard to follow the workings of such 
a mind. Perhaps he did, indeed, imagine 
himself to be a hero. Perhaps, in the muddy 
recesses of his inner consciousness, there 
lived a sincere sentiment of perverted 
altruism which made the killing of Cantelupe 
seem to him an act of righteous retribution. 
Certainly vanity and a weak, overweening 
desire to gild his own poor name and cut a 
romantic figure of sacrifice before the world 
played their part in nerving him to perform 
what he had threatened. He stepped into 
the middle of the road and cocked his 
trigger. 

Cantelupe, all unaware of what awaited 
him, came steadily on. The dog ran ahead 
and nosed at Bertie’s knees. Bertie felt 
that there was no further time to waste. 
Cantelupe was not more than twelve yards 
away. He lifted the pistol to a level with 
his eyes, took hurried aim, and fired. 

There was a little, dull snap, but no 
report. 

Frenziedly he readjusted the trigger, pulled 
it again—and again the weapon missed fire. 

Cantelupe was so close to him now that he 
had no time to make a third attempt. He 
could see the old man’s rheumy eyes and 
venous forehead over the top of the book. 
To avoid an actual collision he stepped aside. 
The dog growled. 

Cantelupe lowered his book. “Down, 
Queen!” He stared at Bertie Spell. 
“ Halloa, young man! What do you want?” 

He blinked at Bertie owlishly. 

“Pardon me. I’m so blind. 
you?” 

He drew a pair of spectacles from his 
pocket, adjusted them on his nose, then 
scanned Bertie’s shrinking figure from sodden, 


Do I know 
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“‘ HIS GAZE RESTED PARTICULARLY ON THE 
PISTOL.” 


dripping hat to muddy boots. His gaze 
rested particularly on the pistol. 


“T see,” said he. ‘“ Well, let me have a 
lo@k at it.” 

As one in a dream Bertie handed the pistol 
to him. 

“H’m! h’m!” the old man doddered. 
“You were taking it up to The Place, I 
suppose. H’m! I don’t know that I want it. 
But I'll look at it. I'll look at it. H’m!” 
He was examining the pistol closely. ‘“‘ Looks 
like—— But I can’t see here. I must put 
it under a glass. Are you living in the 
village ?” 

“No, sir,” faltered Bertie Spell, giddy with 
perplexity. 

“Visitor? H’m! Excursionist? H’m! 
Perhaps you’d better come up to The Place 
with me, then. You’re not a dealer?” he 
inquired, suspiciously. 

“‘ No, sir.” 

“Glad to hear it. 
Come along.” 

hey retraced their steps adown the lane, 
Cantelupe carrying the pistol and walking at 

enhanced pace; Bertie Spell shuffling 
beside him with a head like a humming-top. 


Can’t stand dealers. 
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The porter swung back 
the iron gates, and they 
went up the weed-grown 
carriage drive to the 
house. In the spacious 
stone hall Cantelupe asked 
Bertie :-— 

‘“* What will you drink ? 
Whisky? H’m! Brandy? 
H’m !” 

“ Brandy,” said Bertie 
Spell, who felt that he 
needed it. 

“Bring some Cour- 
voisier up to my museum,” 
said Cantelupe to a foot- 
man. ‘Come on, young 
man.” 

He led Bertie Spell 
upstairs to the most mar- 
vellous room that he had 
ever beheld. There were 
glass cases ranged round 
the walls from floor to 
ceiling. They were stored 
with a wondrous collec- 
tion of strange treasures 
—precious and rare anti- 
quities, miracles of beauty 
from sea and mine, costly 
ornaments from the utter- 
most ends of the earth, 

curious products of alien civilizations, living, 
moribund, and dead. 

“Have a look round while I examine this 
pistol, mister,” said Cantelupe. “ Ah, thank 
you,” as a footman entered with a jingling 
tray. “Will you please help yourself?” 

Bertie Spell helped himself with fine 
liberality. 

“Tt’s the best dream-brandy I ever tasted,” 
he reflected. 

Cantelupe had taken the pistol to the 
window and placed it under a powerful lens. 

“ What’s it loaded with ball-cartridge for? 
Wrong size, too,” he quavered, peevishly. 
“ You've jammed it, you silly man.” 

Bertie, drying his palms on his trousers, 
knew not what to answer. Cantelupe ex- 
tracted the cartridges carefully, one by one, 
as if absent-mindedly. 

“H’m!” he said, at last. ‘“ Er—really, 
young man, I have so many fire-arms, the 
place is a perfect armoury. People seem to 
think they can shoot all their rubbish here 
and get a price for it. Still, as this is a 
Sévérac, and those French pieces are hard 
to get-——” He faced about. “ How much 
do you want for it? I'll pay your expenses 
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Came 
how 


here and back, of course. 
didn’t you? Well, 


down 
by excursion, 
much ?” 

“ Really, sir, it was not my intention—— 

“Pouf! Don’t tell me you came down 
here for the sake of the fresh air. The pistol 
betrays you. What’s your price ?” 

“] paid five shillings for it, sir,” Bertie 
Spell blurted 


” 


forth. 

Cantelupe put 
the pistol down 
abruptly. “You 





paid how much ?” 
“Five shillings 
sir. 

The Minister 
groaned. 

“Why is it I 
can never pick up 
these bargains ? ” 
he exclaimed, 
testily. “ Where 
did you get it?” 

“Ata pawn- 
broker’s in the 
Borough, sir.” 

Cantelupe 
nodded disconso- 
lately. 

““T suppose you 
know how much 
it’s worth ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Man,” cried 
Cantelupe, “are 
you a rascal or a 
fool? Why don’t 
you haggle with 
me? I could 
beat you down 
with an easy con- 
science then. But 
if you really don’t know the value of it—— 
Oh, but. you do!- Come, now, no more 
nonsense. -How much do you want for it?” 

Bertie Spell, bewildered and defeated, 
stammered out, “I would rather leave it 
to you, sir.” 

“Come here,” said Cantelupe. “Turn 
your face to the window, hold up your head, 
man.” He subjected Bertie to a_ keen 
scrutiny. “You seem to be an_ honest 
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fellow,” he said. 
too, if I am any judge of a face. 
drink 
pondered. 
piece, and your expenses. 
offer you more than that. 


shillings on the table. 






—— 
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SAID CANTELUPEK, LAUGHING GLEEFULLY 
AS HE PICKED UP THE PISTOL AGAIN, 








“ You should be intelligent, 
You 
much, though.” He paused, 
“T'll give you six pounds for the 
I really couldn’t 
What ?” 
pounds and ten 
Bertie Spell, wonder- 
ing when he would 
wake up, pocketed 
the money. 

“Now be off 
with you,” said 
Cantelupe, laugh- 
ing gleefully as he 
picked up the 
pistol again, and 
gloated over it. 
“Be you fool or 
rascal, that’s the 
last doit you'll get 
out of me.” 

He offered 
Bertie his small, 
tenuous hand. “I 
am much obliged 


too 


He counted out six 
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to you, sir,” he 
said. “If you 
should happen to 
come across any 
other things of this 
sort ™ 

He, the great 


and wicked Can- 
telupe, himself 
escorted Bertie 
Spell to the door. 

* Good - bye,” 
he said, shaking 
hands again. 
“ Don’t forget me, 
Mister—er—what- 
ever your name is.” 

The iron gates clanged behind Bertie 
Spell; and he was on the tree-lined road 


again. 
“Forget you!” he said aloud, as_ he 
trudged toward the station, rattling the 


gold in his: pocket. “Forget you!” He 
took out the coins one by one and tested 


them with his teeth. ‘“ Long may he 
wave!” he cried. “He’s as good as his 
money.” 





The Humour of Sport. 
I.—AUTOMOBILISM. 


By JAMES. WALTER. SMITH. 


_- joke-maker and comic 
% S| draughtsman have discovered 

in automobilism a veritable 

El Dorado. Within the last 
Die) two years, since the motor-car 
———~ became popular and the joke- 
makers themselves became more full of 
knowledge of the subject, the humorous 
journals of this and other countries have 
been increasingly full of pleasantries, verbal 
and pictorial, hitting off the infirmities of 
motor-cars and the foibles of those who drive 
them. The result is a budget of fun which, 
being collected together, should cause a 
hearty laugh, and in this laughter the two 
classes into which the world is divided— 
those who mote and those who don’t— 
should be able to join. 

Inasmuch as our old friend Bucephalus, or, 
as he is better known, the common or garden 
horse, was probably the first to get an acute 
sensation on sight of the first automobile, so 
have the fun- 
makers done their 
best to try to 
tell us what the 
horse has thought 
upon this matter. 
Just what he did 
think is still open 
to doubt, other- 
wise there would 
have been one 
subject only for 
the artist to de- 
pict, but we may 
take it for granted 
that when the first 
motor-car came 
his way the horse 
realized that it 
was all up with 
his profession. 
The cab - horse 
had visions of a 
srazing-ground in 
which he should 
end his peaceful 
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days, the plough - horse gave a_ gratified 
sigh as he looked forward to the day of a 
horseless plough, and the coster’s donkey 
brayed with increasing vehemence and 
pricked up his ears at the passing whirr as 
the picture of ’Arry on a mechanical barrow 
flitted before his mental vision. One startled 
equine, as may be seen in our illustration, 
coming across a runaway and upturned motor, 
expressed his disdain of the whole thing by 
getting to work at once with his hind legs. 
Even the “ bobby” stood by in astonishment 
as the outraged but respectable farm-horse 
emphasized his protests with the pointed 
remark, “ You can go, but, hang it, you can’t 
kick,” whereas another, shown on the next 
page, took the automobile for a live waggon, 
and was content merely with a fit of hysterics. 

The third picture illustrates the old- 
time saying that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. It was not long before the equine 
world forgot its first impression and deter- 


Tue Horse (to a runaway upturned motor): “ You can go, but, hang it, you can’t kick.” 
DRAWN BY WARWICK REYNOLDS FOR 
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Tue Horse (seeing his first motor-car): ‘* Look at this—a live waggon ! 


to ive one hysterics? 


DRAWN BY J. S. PUGHE FOR 


mined to treat the new invader with a 
withering scorn. ‘To-day he allows a whizzing 
automobile to pass him by without tremor, 
knowing that sooner or later he will expe- 
rience the felicity of “ towing in” one of the 
despised machines. In the motor-car z. 
horse contest the race is not always to the 
swift. 


our American friends in his picture of a city 
girl 4nd an old farmer on a country road. 
‘“* Mercy!” 


timid miss, “here 
Is your horse afraid 
reassuring words — the 


cried the 
comes an automobile ! 
of them?” With 
farmer replied: 
“Oh, no, miss ; 
he’s drawed so 
many of ’em up 
the hills hereabout 
that he’s lost all 
respect for ’em.” 
Humorous 
artists have made 
a deal of fun at 
the_recklessness of 
the chauffeur, and 
the jokes built up 
on this foundation 
have been even 
more numerous 
than the pictures. 
“Who got the 
annual booby prize 
from the automo- 
bile club ?” asked 
one motorist of 
another. “ Oh,” 





** PUCK. 


The point was briefly put by one of 


J 


during 1rgor1.’ 
Again, one chauf- 
feur asks another : 
“ Have any bad 
luck during your 
trip yesterday ? ” 
“Oh,” was the 
answer, “I ran 
over a man, but | 
don’t think I hurt 
the machine at 
all.” In another 
case, where an 
automobile had 
broken down, the 
chauffeur was busy 
trying to discover 
the trouble. The 
impatient owner of 
the machine at last broke out: “ Hurry up, 
Felix ; there are a lot of people crossing the 
street whom we are missing.” 

With their fondness for animal jokes, the 
American artists have depicted many scenes 
in which the effect of automobilism is shown 
upon the members of that kingdom. One 
of these, representing the horseless cab on 
its first trip in the jungle, will be found, upon 
close examination, to be a very happy and 
comprehensive skit upon the history of auto- 
mobilism. ‘The artist is a little rough on 
the sport when he makes the monkey the 


Isn't that enough 





was the reply, — 
“Slowgo got it. 
He ran over only 
fourteen people 


mobile ! 


Famiiarity Breeps Contemet.—Miss Manhattan (timidly): “ Mercy, here comes an auto 
Is your horse afraid of them?” 5 
Uncle Wayback (reassuringly): “Oh, no, miss ; he’s drawed so many of ‘em up the hills here 
about that he’s lost all respect for "em." 
DRAWN BY S. Db. EHRHART FOR “ PUCK.” 





chauffeur, but 
he shows the 
rapidity with 
which the more 
intelligent 
members of the 
animal kingdom 
have grasped its 
pleasures ;_ the 


appearance of 


the cab, more- 
over, has caused 
dire consterna- 
tion. Theostrich 
promptly buries 
its head in the 
water, the tiger 
loses his tail 
under the for- 
ward wheel, the 
kangardo leaps 
affrighted from 
the path of the 
reckless cab; 
birds, boars, 


lions, zebras, 
and Polar bears 
wildly scatter, 
while the simian 
policeman re- 
monstrates for- 


cibly with an 
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WuHen THE Horsecess Cas STRIKES THE JUNGLE. 
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No, this is not a collection of tubercular microbes escaping from the Congress, 
but merely the Montgomery Smiths in their motor-car enjoying the 


DRAWN BY STARR WOOD, 


beauties of the country. 


REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF 
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OF PUNCH, 


THE 


PROPRIETORS 


obstreperous 
rhinoceros ; the 
sun meanwhile 
looking on in 
derision at the 
genesis of jungle 
automobilism 
and the exodus 
of the jungle 
screechers. 
This delightful 
picture should 
be looked at in 
connection with 
the instanta- 
neous view 
taken in an 
American park, 
shown on page 
323. 
The hideous, 
though harm- 
less, masks and 
general cos- 
tumes with 
which the mo- 
torists bedeck 
themselves have 
likewise been 
considerably 
ridiculed by the 
humorist. One 
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of the fun-makers, in his drawing of two 
motorists on their plunging steed, assures us 
that his drawing shows, not a collection of 
microbes escaping from a tuberculosis con- 
gress, but merely the Montgomery Smiths 
enjoying the beauties of the country. 

He who starts 
out on his first 
motor-car trip is 
very likely to get 
an automobile 
face, and the artist 
who made the 
study in expres- 
sion, happily en- 
titled “ Sua cuique 
voluptas,” or 
“ Every man has 
his own plea 
sures,” has cleverly 
depicted those 
pleasures. The 
man on the left of 
the carriage looks 
as though he were 
in for a non-stop 
run with a police 


neerte 
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summons in the distance, 
whereas the chauffeur, with a 
sort of Mephistophelian de- 
light upon his countenance, 
spurs on his engine of destruc- 
tion with a carelessness of 
“bobbies ” born of practice. 
It is all right for the joke- 
makers to poke fun at break- 
downs and repairs, but if the 
artist were sitting on top of 
an iron fly-wheel, a gasolene 
tank, a water-jacket, a pump, 
rods, levers, gear - wheels, 
valves, a throttle, a thumping 
engine, _ boiler - tubes, _ fire, 
water-tank, electric battery, a 
condenser, a reversing switch, 
a piston, and the thousand 
and one intricate parts of 
which various motor - cars -- 
steam, electric, gasolene, and 
otherwise—are made, he would 
have something to think of, 
and when a breakdown did 
occur he would well deserve 
to be scoffed at as he scoffs at 
others. The expert motorist 
needs all his wits about him at 
such a moment, should have 
a practical knowledge of ma- 
chinery, and should be com- 
petent to deal with any accident that might 
occur. Thanks to mechanical improvements 
in the automobile, accidents and repairs are 
becoming increasingly infrequent, and if 
improvement goes on as it has been going 
the humorist who has discovered his highest 
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Owner or Viocentiy PatprratinG Motor-car: “ There's no need to be alarmed ; it will 
be all right as soon as I've discovered the what d’ye call it.” 
REPRODUCED BY PEKMISSION OF THE PROPRIETORS OF “ PUNCH.” 























Exoucu To Make a Horse Laucu. 
DRAWN BY S. D. EHRHART FOR “ PUCK.” 


satisfaction in portraying the motor and 
motorist in the accident and repairing stage 
will soon find his occupation gone. The 
people, too, are getting used to it, and it 
will not be long before the automobile 
enthusiast will make his repairs without the 
running fire of comment from an admiring 
crowd. The owner of the violently palpi- 








An InsTANTaNgous View TAKEN 1n CENTRAL Park, New York, 
DRAWN BY ALBERT LEVERING FOR “ LIFE,” 
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tating motor-car who 
cries out to the 
yokels : “ There’s no 
need to be alarmed ; 
it will be all right 
as soon as I’ve dis- 
covered the what 
d’ye call it,” is, of 
course, an amateur 
with a keen but mis- 
placed appreciation 
of the virtues of a 
pitch-fork. It is one 
of the first lessons in 
automobilism that no 
man should interfere, 
by means of pitch- 
forks or otherwise, 
with the running- 
gear of a car, unless 
he is well prepared 
with renewal parts 
for the car — and 
himself. 

He who is en automobile, from the mere 
man who suffers a side-slip on a greasy road 
—‘ enough,” as one artist shows, “to make 
a horse laugh”—down to our old friend 
Santa Claus, who, marching in the van of 
progress, fails to get his Christmas presents to 
the children because of a breakdown in the 
snow, must be prepared to meet all sorts of 
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derision. 
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Wuy Some Curpren Dipn’t Get Tuer Presents. 


DRAWN 


BY Cc. 


One equine member of a newly- 
organized coaching club bolstered up its 


D. GIBSON FOR “ LIFE.” 


class dignity by making a new rule tothe fun comes 
goes mechanic. 


effect that when 


lame it must get 
another auto- 
mobile to haul it 
home. A noted 
automobile club 
made its runs 
more interesting 
by arranging be- 
fore the start that 
each member 
should put so 
much into a 
pool. After the 
run the pool was 
divided amongst 
those whose 
automobiles had 
not broken 
down. An eco- 
nomical gentle- 
man is reported 
to have said to 
another: “I 
made a good 
bargain with 
Jones just now.” 
“Yes? What 
was it?” “ Well, 
I’m to let him 
have the exclu 
sive use of my 
automobile, and 
he’s to pay for 
half the repairs.” 
This was surely 


an automobile 


Where tHe Fun Comes In.—Biggs: 


immensely. 


She: “ But I never see you out.” 


tiggs: “‘Ob, I haven't got that far yet 


my own repairs.” 


DRAWN BY W, L. JACOBS FOR “LIFE,” 


shown in one 


Says Bi 


* Yes, I enjoy my motor-car 


Iam just learning to make 


a case of misdirected economy, for it 
illustrations that the 


are your own 


ggs, in overalls and shirt- 


sleeves, to a lady 
friend: “ Yes, I 
enjoy my motor- 
car immensely.” 
The lady re- 
marks: “ But I 
never see you 
out.” To which 
Biggs proudly 
replies : “Oh, I 
haven’t got that 
far yet. I am 
just learning to 
make my own 
repairs.” 

To judge by 
some of the acc! 
dents, according 
to a recent wit, 
automodblesse 
n'oblige pas, and 
the light-hearted 
way in which 
these accidents 
are joked about 
may appear to 
some people as 
if the present 
day humorist 
had little con- 
science and less 
propriety. On 
behalf of the 
humorist, how 
ever, be it said 
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mobilism partakes of 

a troublous as well 

as a non-troublous 

existence. But the 

troubles which to an 

outsider would be 

overwhelming seem 

to possess a certain 

form of gratification 

to the motor enthu- 

siast. “Did you 

hear about Grigsby’s 

auto?” said one 

keen motorist to 

another. “It ran 

away with him, went 

over an embank- 

ment, turned a 

somersault, hit a 

tree, killed Grigsby, 

and wasn’t injured 

a particle!” “Gad! 

That’sa beauty,” was 

the answer. ‘“ What 

make is it?” Our 

A Beauty.—“ Did you hear about Grigsby’s auto? It ran away with him, went over an embank artist has recorded 

ment, turned a somersaulk, hit a tree, killed Grigsby, and wasn't injured a particle |” the actual scene of 

“Gad! That's a beauty. What make is it ? . 

DRAWN BY W. H. GALLAWAY FOR “ PUCK. this little passage of 

humour, while an 

that these jokes, by constant repetition, may old farmer in the distance tries to pry a 
bring the motorist to a better sense of his “stalled” motor-car out of the ruts. 

responsibilities. It is not cavalier-like to get Another of the joys of motoring is shown 

personal pleasure at the expense of danger to in our picture below, which, the artist 

others. Whata 

hard - hitting com- 

ment on excessive 

speed is the little 

jesting dialogue 

that follows : “ See 

that man with the 

hard face? He's 

killed his man.” 

“Indeed! Chauf- 

feur or motor- 

man?” 

If our pictures 
may be said to 
show anything, 
they show the joys 
of motoring as well 
as the mortifica- 
tions. Life is after 
all a series of ups 
and downs, with a 
certain percentage 
of the population 
travelling along a 
straight and narrow 


Tue Jovs or Morortnc.—No, this is not a dreadful accident. He is simply tightening a nut or 
something, and she is hoping he won't be much longer. 
path, and auto- DRAWN BY L. RAVEN HILL. REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF THE PROPRIETORS OF “ PUNCH.” 
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Broruers vn Apversity.—Farmer: “ Pull up, you fool ! 
Motorist : “* So's the car! ” 


DRAWN BY L. RAVEN HILL. 


depict a dreadful 
the very 


does not 
The gentleman with 


assures 
accident. 


us, 


obvious pair of legs is “simply tightening a 
nut or something,” while the eternal woman, 
as the foreigner says, stands by “hoping he 


won’t be much longer.” ‘To find yourself 
and your fair company on 

a lonely turnpike as evening 

comes on is indeed a joy. 

Sometimes you can’t stop 
when you want to. “ Pull 
up, you fool!” cries the 
farmer in our picture, “the 
mare’s bolting!” ‘So’s the 
car!” cries the brother in 
adversity, as his motor-car 
violently bumps along with 
imminent danger to him- 
self, his property, and the 
neighbouring fence. 

The private and pointed 
opinions of some motorists 
upon countries through 
which they have passed, if 
these opinions were col- 
lected, would form many 
volumes of interesting read- 
ing. It is one thing to spin 
along a straight road in a 
perfect working car, but it 
is another thing to get into 
a hilly country when your 
gasolene gives out. Gaso 


impression in Morocco. 


The mare's bolting ! 


REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF THE PROPRIETORS OF 


lene cars, by the 
way, are not so 
good for hill- 
climbing as steam 
automobiles, but 
if you use gaso- 
lene and you are 
in difficulty you 
can always de- 
pend upon your 
mechanic to help 
you out. One of 
the Punch artists, 
who may have 
had experience of 
the country, gives 
us a glimpse of 
the trouble in 
Morocco’ which 
awaits the motor- 
ist. The car, no 
doubt, makes a 
deep impression 
wherever it goes, 
but Alfonso has 
to pay the piper 
for his employer’s fun. Seriously, the French, 
who have done much touring in their posses- 
sions, coveted and otherwise, on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, agree that Morocco is 
a country which motorists should leave to 
politicians and other sportsmen. 
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Diary oF an Automosinist Asroap.—“ Tangier, Friday.—Our car makes a deep 


Alfonso, my mechanic, who accompanies me, thinks +t is not a 


good country for moto: ing.” 
DRAWN BY G. D. ARMOUR. REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF THE PROPRIETORS OF “‘ PUNCH.” 
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Motorist (a novice) has been giving Chairman of local Urban Council a practical demonstration of the ease with which a 
motor-car can be controlled when travelling at a high rate. 


DRAWN BY G. H. JALLAND. REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF THE PROPRIETORS OF 


To the general public—and in_ this 
category may be included those penniless 
or superior-minded individuals who own 
not, or do not care to own, a motor-car, as 
well as those whom seductive advertisements 


describe as “being about to purchase ”— 
automobilism presents many peculiar and 


varying phases. The husband in the follow- 
ing story belonged to the penniless, and 
therefore sceptical, class. ‘I dreamed last 
night,” said his wife, “ that you had given me 
an automobile.” ‘ H’m, yes,” answered the 
knowing one, “you must have had a horse- 
less nightmare; and, by the 
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a fence into a stream, top-hat and all, 
has been designated a novice by the 
draughtsman. This particular accident has, 
however, happened in the best - regulated 
motoring families, and it usually happens to 
a gasolene car if you yourself drive an electric, 
or to an electric if you yourself swear by 
gasolene. At all events, this sort of accident 
invariably happens to the other fellow, and 
if it does happen to you, you either keep 
quiet about it or pay the artist not to put 
you in a picture. There is such widespread 
and well-founded fear amongst automobilists 
regarding a sudden surprise of 





way, my dear, dreams usually 
go by contraries!” Another 
good wife remarked to her 
spouse, “ You seem pleased 
that my doctor recommended 
a five-mile walk.” ‘“ Yes, my 
dear,” was the reply, “I was 
afraid he would recommend 
an automobile.” 

The urban councils, which 
for many months have had 
under consideration the ques- 
tion of speed, will hardly be 
convinced of the ease with 
which a motor-car can be con- 
trolled when travelling at a 
high rate by the practical 
demonstration given in one of 
our pictures. It is to be noted 
that the motorist who has 
been plunged suddenly over 





‘* Hi! Here comes an automobile ! 
DRAWN FOR 


this sort, either because it de- 
velops the automobile face or 
kills you entirely, that it is 
sometimes a wonder why so 
many people have been found 
ready to take the risk. The 
attitude of the public regard- 
ing the perils of automobilism 
is well and humorously shown 
by the accompanying picture 
of the fly and the carpet- 
sweeper. 

We desire to thank Messrs. 
James Henderson and Son, 
of Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street, for permission to re- 
produce the Puck, Judge, 
and Life drawings which 
we have selected from their 
publication, “Pictorial 
Comedy.” 
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I. 
T Stratford Main Railway 
Station there are about half-a- 
dozen platforms, with stairs 
and an underground passage 
to join them; and on Bank 
Holiday all these platforms, 
as well as the stairs and the passage and the 
booking-offices, are packed so closely with 
excited people that there seems to be no 
room for one single walking-stick morg, @ven 
athin one. The fortunate persons in front 
stick to the edge of the platform somehow 
by their heels, in defiance of all natural laws. 
When, a train arrives, the people in the 
booking-office rush at the passage, the people 
in the passage rush at the stairs, the people 
on the stairs rush at the platform, and nothing 
seems left for the people on the platform but 
slaughter and destruction, beginning with 
the equilibrists at the edge. And yet 
nobody gets killed. Half the people seem 
to be on the wrong platforms, but are wholly 
unable to struggle through to the nght ones ; 
and I believe the other half are on the wrong 
platforms too, but don’t know it. And yet 
everybody seems to get somewhere, eventually. 





Jepps’s family party was one of a hundred 
others in Stratford Station, and in most 
respects very like ninety-five of them at 
least. There was Thomas Jepps himself, 
head of the family by courtesy, but now 
struggling patiently at its tail, carrying the 
baby always, and sometimes also carrying 
Bobby, aged four. There was Mrs. Jepps, 
warm and short of temper ; there were Aunt 
Susan, rather stout, and Cousin Jane, rather 
thin ; and there was Cousin Jane’s sister's 
young man’s aunt, warmer than "Tilda Jepps 
and stouter than Aunt Susan, and perpetually 
losing something, or losing herself, or getting 
into original difficulties in the crowd. And 
then, beside the baby and Bobby, there were 
Tommy and Polly, whose ages were eight 
and five respectively, though it was Polly who 
tyrannized. It was the way of this small 
woman to rate her bigger brother in imitation 
of her mother’s manner; and Tommy, who had 
the makings of a philosopher, was, as a rule, 
moodily indifferent to the scolding of both, 
so long as he judged himself beyond the 
radius of his mother’s arm and hand. 

“What ’a’ you bin an’ done with the 
tickets now?” demanded Mrs. Jepps of her 
husband in the midst of the wrestle in the 
booking-office. 
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“Me?” asked Jepps, 
behind the baby’s frills. 
dunno. Ain’t you got ’em?” 

“Yes,” piped Tommy, partly visible 
beneath the capacious lunch-bag of Cousin 
Jane’s sister's young man’s aunt. “ Yes, 
mother’s got ’em !” 

* You look. after: your- little brother an’ 
don’t go contradictin’ me!” snapped: Mrs. 
Jepps. ‘Of course I ain’t got ’em,” she 
went on to Jepps. “ You’ve bin an’ lost 
‘em, that’s what you’ve done !” 

“Don’t contradict mother,” Polly echoed, 
pragmatically, to her wicked brother. “ You 
be a good boy an’ look after Bobby. That’s 
what you’ve got todo. Ain’t it, mother?” 

“Oh, don’t worrit me!” answered the 
distracted parent. ‘ Where’s them tickets ? 
Did he give ’em to you, Aunt Susan ?” 

Aunt Susan hadn’t seen them, and passed 
the question on to Cousin Jane. Cousin Jane, 
with a reproachful look at the unhappy Jepps, 
declared that he had never given them to 
her, whatever he might say or fancy ; and 
her sister's young man’s aunt gasped and 
stared and swayed in the crowd, and dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the tickets ; also 
she announced that whatever had become of 
them she expected to be taken to Southend, 
and that whatever happened she wasn’t going 
to pay again. Poor Jepps defended himself 
weakly, but he was generally held to have 
spoiled ‘the day’s pleasure at the beginning. 
“TI think you’ve got ’em, really, Tilda,” he 
protested ; “look in your purse !” 

“Yes,” piped Tommy once more, this 
time from behind Aunt Susan; “I see 
mother put ’em in her purse !” 

Mrs. Jepps’s plunge at Tommy was inter- 
rupted by Jepps. “You might look, at 
least;” he pleaded. 

“Look!” she retorted, tearing open her 
bag and snatching the purse from within. 
“Look yourself, if you won’t believe your 
own wife!” She spread the purse wide, and 
displayed—the tickets; all in a_ bunch, 
whole tickets and halves mixed together. 

“ He’d better not let me get hold of him,” 
said Mrs. Jepps, a moment later, nodding 
fiercely at Tommy. “ Aggravatin’ little 
wretch! He'll drive me. mad one o’ these 
days, that’s what he’ll do!” 

With that the family was borne full drive 
against the barrier, and struggled and 
tumbled through the gate, mingled with 
stray members of other parties; all to an 
accompaniment of sad official confusion in 
the matter of what ticket belonged to which. 
But there was no easy rallying in the sub- 

Vol. xxiv.—42, 
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way. The crowd pressed on, and presently 
Cousin Jane’s sister's young man’s aunt got 
into a novel complication by reason of her 
umbrella (which she grasped desperately in 
the middle) somehow drifting away horizon- 
taliy into the crowd at her full arm’s length, 
so that in a moment she was carried irre- 
sistibly up the first steps of the wrong 
staircase, clinging to her property with might 
and main, trailing her lunch-bag behind her, 
and expostulating with much clamour. Jepps, 
with the baby, watched her helplessly ; but 
Tommy, ducking and dodging among the 
legs of the crowd, got ahead of her, twisted 
the umbrella into a vertical position, and, so 
releasing it, ducked and dodged back again. 
Cousin Jane’s sister’s young man’s aunt was 
very angry, and the crowd disregarded her 
scolding altogether—laughed at it, in fact ; 
so that Tommy, scrambling back trium- 
phantly through the crush, came very handy 
for it. 

“If I was yer mother I’d give you a good 
sound hidin’, that’s what /’¢d do,” said Cousin 
Jane’s sister’s young man’s aunt. 

Tommy began to feel resentful, philo- 
sopher as he was. And when his mother, 
having with difficulty been convinced that 
the staircase she insisted on was another 
wrong one, and that the one advised by 
Tommy was right, forthwith promised him 
one for himself when she got him home, he 
grew wholly embittered, while his sister Polly 
openly triumphed over him. And so, with a 
few more struggles and family separations 
(Cousin Jane’s sister’s young man’s aunt was 
lost and recovered twice), the party at length 
found itself opposite an open third-class 
carriage door, and climbed in with all the 
speed it might. 

“Ah, well,” said Aunt Susan, “here we 
are at last, an’ no more bother till we get to 
Southend, any’ow.” 

“There'll be a lot afore you get there in 
this train, mum,” observed a cynical coster, 
who had been greatly impressed—on the 
toes—by Aunt Susan’s weight. 

“ What!” exclaimed Cousin Jane ; “ this 
is the Southend train, ain’t it ?” 

“ No, mum,” replied the coster, calmly ; “it 
ain’t.” 

Mrs. Jepps caught at the door, but it was 
too late. The train was gathering speed, and 
in a few seconds it was out of the station. 
“There,” said Mrs. Jepps, desperately, “I 
knew it was the wrong platform !” 

“Then you was wrong again, mum,” 
pursued the sardonic coster ; “’cos it was the 
right ’un. But this ere’s the wrong train.” 
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**wHar! EXCLAIMED COUSIN JANE; 


“Mother!” squeaked Polly, viciously, 
“Tommy says—go away, I w// tell—Tommy 
says he knew it was the wrong train when 
we got in.” 

“What! You young—you didn’t ! 
did you know ?” 

“Read it on the board,” said Tommy, 
sulkily. “Board in front of the engine. 
C.O.L, Col, C.H.E.S.T.-chest, E——” 

“Take him away, somebody,” yelped Mrs. 
Jepps. “Take the little imp out o’ my sight 
or I'll kill him—I know I shall! Knew it 
was the wrong train an’ let us get in! I— 
oh!” 


How 


“Why,” pleaded Tommy, in doleful be- 


wilderment, “when I told you about the 
tickets you said I was drivin’ you mad, an’ 
when I told you about the platform you said 
you’d whop me when you got me home, 
an’ now ’cos I didn’t tell you about the 
train—— 

“ He’s a saucy young varmint, that’s what 
he is,” interrupted Cousin Jane’s sister’s young 
man’s aunt, whose misfortunes were telling 
on her temper as well as reddening her face. 
“Lucky for him he ain’t a ehild o’ mine, 
that’s all. I'd show him!” 

“So would I!” added Cousin Jane. 

“ He’s a perfect noosance to bring out,” 
said Aunt Susan ; “that’s what he is!” 

“ You're a naughty, wicked boy, Tommy !’ 
said his superior little sister. 

Tommy’s spirits sank to the 


’ 


lowest 
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‘THIS IS THE SOUTHEND TRAIN, AIN'T 1T?'” 


stage of dejection. There was no under- 
standing these grown-up people and no 
pleasing them. ‘They were all on to him 
except his father, and even he seemed sadly 
grieved, in his mild fashion. 

The cynical coster had been chuckling in 
a quiet, asthmatic sort of way, rather as 
though some small but active animal was 
struggling in his chest. Now he _ spoke 
again. 

“It’s all right, mum,” he said. “Don’t be 
rough on the kid. You can change at 
Shenfield, jest as good as if you come in the 
right train-all the way.” 

This was better, and the spirits of the 
party rose accordingly; though their relief 
was balanced by a feeling of undignified 
stultification. 

“ Givin’ us all a fright for nothing,” said 
Aunt Susan, with an acid glare at the un- 
happy Tommy. “It’s a pity some children 
ain’t taught to keep their mouths shut !” 

“ Why, so I did, an’ mother said she’d——-” 

“ Be quiet, now!” interrupted Mrs. Jepps. 
“Be quiet! You’ve done quite ‘enough 
mischief with your clatter. Catch me bring- 
ing you out again on a holiday, that’s all!” 

And so for the rest of the journey Tommy 
remained in the lowest depths of despondency ; 
never exhibiting the smallest sign of rising to 
the surface without being instantly shoved 
down again by a reproof from somebody. 

The cynical coster got out at Romford, 


” 
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with another asthmatic chuckle and an un- 
disguised wink at Tommy. The train jogged 
along. through Harold Wood and Brentwood 
to Shenfield Junction, and there the party 
found the Southend train at last. With the 
people already there they more than filled 
the compartment, and Tommy had to stand, 
a distinction which: cost him some discom- 
fort; for when he stood by the door he 
was blamed for interfering with Polly’s and 
Bobby’s enjoyment of the landscape, and 
when he moved up the carriage his efforts to 
maintain his equilibrium seriously disturbed 
the repose of Aunt Susan’s corns. 

The day was bright, and Southend was 
crowded thick everywhere with holiday- 
makers. Mrs. Jepps rallied her party and 
adjured Tommy. ‘ Now you, Tommy, see if 
you can’t begin to behave yourself, an’ take 
care of your little brother an’ sister. S’pose 
a man was to come and take ‘hem away! 
‘Then I s’pose you’d wish you’d been a better 
boy, when it was too late!” 

“I'd make him wish it a quicker way than 
that!” said Cousin Jane’s sister’s young 
man’s aunt, spitefully ; for she had not yet 
got over her earlier misfortunes. 

As the words left her mouth a horrible 
squeak rent her ears, and a long pink 
“trunk ”—one of those paper tubes. which, 
when blown, extend suddenly to a yard long 
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trumpeting away in the crowd, a trickle of 
fragrant liquor, which would have smelt much 
the same if it had been gin, issued from the 
lunch-bag and wandered across the pave- 
ment. And Tommy Jepps, startled in the 
depth of his gloom, hastily stuffed his fist 
against his mouth, and spluttered irrepressibly 
over the knuckles. For indeed in his present 
state of exasperation Tommy had little 
sympathy for the misfortunes of so very 
distant a relation as Cousin Jane’s sister’s 
young man’s aunt. 

Tommy’s father was mildly horrified, and 
murmured deprecatingly from among the 
baby’s frills. “Tommy!” he said, in an 
awe-struck whisper. “Tommy! .- Nothing 
to laugh at!” 

“Get out o’ my sight,” cried Mrs. Jepps, 
making a miss at-Tommy’s head with her 
own bag. “Get out of my sight before 
| a 

Tommy got out of it with all possible 
celerity, and took his place in the extreme 
rear of the procession which formed as soon 
as the lunch-bag had been recovered and 
cleared of broken glass. The procession, 
with a score of others like it, went straggling 
along the High Street towards the beach, 
where the crowd was thicker than ever. 

There were large open spaces, with shows, 
and swings, and roundabouts, and stalls, and 

cocoa-nut shies, and among 
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“WITH A GASP AND A BOUNCE SHE LET GO UMBRELLA AND LUNCH-BAG TOGETHER.” 


and as suddenly retreat into a little curl— 
shot over her shoulder into her eye, and was 
gone again. With a gasp and a bounce she 
let go umbrella and lunch-bag together ; and, 
while a grinning boy went dancing and 


these the Jepps column 
wound its way, closing up 
and stopping here and tail- 
ing out lengthily there. 
It stopped for a moment 
before a shooting-gallery, 
and then lengthened out 
in the direction of a band 
of niggers ; arrived oppo- 
site the niggers it closed 
up once more, and Mrs. 
Jepps looked about to 
survey her forces. There 
was Jepps, perspiring 
freely under the burden of 
the baby, for the day. was 
growing hot; there were 
Aunt Susan, Cousin Jane, 
and Cousin Jane’s sister’s 
young man’s aunt, whose 
shorter name was Mrs, 
Lunn, red and ruffled ; 
there were Polly and Bobby; but — Mrs. 
Jepps gave a second glance round before she 
would believe it—there was no¢ Tommy. 
Mrs. Jepps’s chin dropped suddenly, and 
she began darting and dodging, looking this 
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way and that, among the crowd. “ Tommy !” 
she cried, “You Tommy!” with a voice 
still a little angry, but mainly anxious. 
“ Mercy on us, where’s the child gone ?” 

Jepps came back, with blank alarm on so 
much of his face as was visible above the 
baby and its clothes, and the rest of the 
party started dodging also. But all to no 
purpose. ‘Their calls were drowned in the 
general hubbub, and their questings to and 
fro were fruitless ; Tommy was lost! 

“Oh! my child!” cried Mrs. Jepps ; “ my 
lovely, darling boy! What shall I do? 
He’s lost! He’s been stole! The best 
child as ever was!” 

“Such a littie dear!” said Cousin Jane. 

“ Such a jool of a duck!” said Aunt Susan, 
affected almost to tears. 

“Oh, oh!” gasped Mrs Jepps, with signs 
of flopping and fainting ; “ an’—an’—you 
called him a noosance !” 

“ An’ you called him an imp!” retorted 
Aunt Susan. “ You should ha’ treated him 
better when you had him.” 

“If he was a child of mine,” said Cousin 
Jane’s sister’s young man’s aunt, sententiously, 
“I'd ha’ been a little more patient with him.” 

Jepps was off to the nearest stall to ask 
the stall-keeper if he had seen a boy. It 
seemed that the stall-keeper had seen a good 
many boys that morning. But had he seen 
Jepps’s own boy? This conundrum the stall- 
keeper gave up without 
hesitation. 

But Jepps’s example did 
something, and presently 
the whole party scattered 
for the hunt. Jepps was 
left with the baby in his 
arms and the other two 
children about his knees, 
and he had strict orders 
not to lose any of them 
nor to wander far from a 
certain indicated point, 
near which the rest of the 
party might find him on 
occasion. He was not 
allowed to join in the 
search because somebody 
must take care of the 
children and Mrs. Jepps 
felt that she would die of suspense if con- 
demned to wait inactive. 

Mrs. Jepps was anything but inactive, and 
the other ladies were as busy as Mrs. Jepps. 
Before they separated they seized on a 
wandering apple-woman, who was confused 
and badgered into a cloudy admission that 
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she Aad seen a boy with a man somewhere a 
little while ago, or perhaps rather before 
that, and, her replies being considered 
evasive, she was unanimously suspected of 
complicity. 

It speedily grew apparent that small boys 
with men, together with small boys plain, 
were rather numerous in the many crowds ; 
and one mistaken pursuit followed another 
for a sad long time, while Aunt Susan 
narrowly escaped a visit to the police-station 
on a charge preferred by the indignant parent 
of a child whom she chased and seized 
violently from behind, because of a supposed 
resemblance to Tommy when viewed from 
that aspect. 

So it came to pass that, Aunt Susan having 
rejoined Mrs. Jepps, the two, fatigued and a 
trifle hysterical, returned to where they had 
left Jepps. As they turned the last corner, a 
red-headed man, with his hat in his hand, 
came running past them and vanished in the 
crowd, while they almost immediately per- 
ceived Jepps in the distance striving his 
utmost to raise a gallop, while Polly and 
Bobby hung to his coat-tails, and the baby 
tumbled and struggled in his arms. 


“stop um ! 


'»” 


“Stop him!” cried Jepps, choking with 
the breathlessness of his trot and the flapping 
of the baby’s cape over his mouth. “Stop 
him! It’s him! He’s stole my——” 

“The villain!” cried Mrs. Jepps, turning 
and charging the crowd. “Stop him! He's 
stole my child !” 
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“Stop him!” gasped Jepps again. “He 
snatched my——” 

But Mrs. Jepps and Aunt Susan were deep 
in the crowd, chasing and grabbing this time 
at red-headed men. Red-headed men, how- 
ever, were scarce in that particular corner 
just at the moment, and the scarcest of all 
was the particular red-headed man who had 
rushed past them. 

Jepps, gasping still, came up with his wife 
and Aunt Susan in the midst of a knot of 
people, answering the inquiries of curious 
sympathizers as he came along. 

“ Was it a good ’un ?” asked another family 
man, with another baby in his arms, just as 
Jepps reached his wife. 

“Yes,” answered Jepps, “a real good ’un 

“The best in the world!” sobbed Mrs. 
Jepps. 

““T won it in a raffle,” Jepps added. 

“What?” cried Aunt Susan, “won it ina 
raffle? What do you mean? Is this a time 
for sich jokes, Thomas ?” 

“Jokes ?” bleated poor Jepps. “It ain’t 
no joke! He stole my watch, I tell you! 
Snatched it while I was a-trying to keep 
baby quiet !” 

“Your watch!” Mrs. Jepps exclaimed. 
“Your watch! Thomas Jepps, you ain’t fit 
to be trusted neither with a watch nor a 
family, you ain’t !” 


1? 


II. 

Tommy had lagged behind a little at the 
rifle-gallery, a place where you shot into a 
sort of tunnel with a target at the other end. 
The tunnels —there were four of them — 
interested him deeply, and he walked round 
to the side of the establishment to see how 
they were built. They were long, tapering 
metal tubes, it seemed, painted red. —Tommy 
walked along to the very end, hoping to see 
something of the target mechanism, but that 
was boxed in. Here, at some little distance 
from where his wandering started, his atten- 
tion was arrested by a man in a little crowd, 
who offered to eat a lighted newspaper for 
the small subscription of two shillings. It 
seemed to Tommy that so handsome an offer 
must be closed with at once, so he pushed 
into the crowd. 

And that was how Tommy Jepps was lost. 
For each individual member of that crowd 
agreed with Tommy, feeling convinced that 
some of the others would be sure to sub- 
scribe so reasonable a sum without delay, 
so that the subscription was a long time 
beginning. And when at last it did begin 
it grew so slowly that at last the champion 
fire-swallower of the world and elsewhere 
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was fain to be content with eighteenpence, at 
which very reasonable sum his contract was 
completed. Having witnessed this, ‘T’ommy’s 
eyeballs retired to theit normal place in his 
head, and his mouth, which had been wider 
open than the fire-swallower’s, closed slowly. 
The crowd opened out, and Tommy, who 
had been effectually buried in it for half an 
hour, awoke to the realization that the rest of 
his party were nowhere to be seen. 

For the moment it seemed a rather 
serious thing. Then, with a pause of reflec- 
tion, he saw his misfortune in quite another 
light. He looked cautiously about him, and, 
after a little more consideration, he resolved 
that he would not be found—just yet, at any 
rate. He had enjoyed the society of his 
family for some time, and he resolved on a 
temporary change. 

Tommy was not only a philosopher, but a 
sagacious boy of business. He had come 
out for a day’s pleasure, but he must attend 
to business first; and one piece of business 
must needs be transacted to make things 
quite secure. So he started off back to the 
railway-station, keeping a wary eye for his 
relations as he went. 

The station was just a little less crowded 
now, though it was busy enough still. 
Tommy had not quite settled how, exactly, 
he should set about his business, but he 
kept .his eyes open and looked out for a 
friend. Grown-up people, as a rule, were 
difficult to negotiate with ; you never could 
tell for certain what they would do or say 
next, and it was apt to be something un- 
pleasant when it came. But there was a sort 
of grown-up persons—Tommy could never 
have described them—who were quite excel- 
lent, and always behaved like bricks to boys. 
And they were not such a rare sort of people, 
either. So he kept watch for some person of 
this kind, resolved to ask help and advice. 
Presently he saw one —a stout, red-faced man 
in a staring tweed suit, with a big gold watch- 
chain. Several other stout men were with 
him, and they were all laughing and chuckling 
together at a joke one of them had made 
about half an hour before. 

“ Please, sir!” said Tommy, craning his 
neck up at the red-faced man. 

“Eh! Halloa!” said the man, almost 
falling over him. “Well, young ’un, what’s 
up?” 

“Please, sir, will they give me another 
ticket home, and who ought I to go and ask 
for it?” 

“ Another ticket home ? What for? 
your own ?” 


Lost 
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“No, sir—mother’s got it. But I’ve lost 
mother.” 

“O—o—o—oh! Lost your mother, eh? 
Well, would you know your way home if you 
had the ticket ?” 

“ Yes, sir. 
apprehension—‘“ but 
home yet.” 

“No? Why not?” 

“I come out to have a holiday, sir.” 


But ”—this with a sudden 
I don’t want to go 
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“* Stratford, sir.” 

“That’s all right,” said the loser, moving 
off with his hand in his pocket. “I was a 
bit rash. It might ha’ been Manchester !” 

“'That’s saved me one d,” observed the 
red-faced man, spinning his shilling again, 
and dexterously transferring it to Tommy’s 
startled palm. “ You go an’ buy the town, 
you desp’rit young rip! An’ take care you 
don’t go losing the last train !” 


“ PLEASE, SIR, WILL THEY GIVE ME ANOTHER TICKET HOME? 


The red face broadened into a wide grin, 
and some of the stout men laughed outright. 
“So you're goin’ off on the spree all by 
yourself, are you?” said the red-faced man. 
“That’s pluck. But if you go asking for 
another ticket they'll keep you in the office 
till your mother comes for you, or take you 
to the police-station. Zhatwouldn’t be much 
of a holiday, would it?” 

Tommy was plainly dismayed at the idea, 
and at his doleful face several stout men 
laughed aloud. “Come, Perkins,” said one, 
“it’s only one and a penny, half single. I’ll 
toss you who pays !” 

“Done!” replied the red-faced man. 
“Sudden death—you call,” and he spun a 
shilling. 

“ Heads !” called the challenger. 

“Tails it is,” was the answer. “ You pay. 
What station, young 'un ?” 


Tommy was almost more amazed than 
delighted. This was magnificent—noble. 
As soon as he could, he began to think. 
It was plain that being lost had its advan- 
tages—decided advantages. Those stout 
men wouldn’t have looked at him a second 
time in ordinary circumstances, but because 
he was lost—behold the shilling and the rail- 
way ticket! Here was a discovery: nothing 
less than a new principle in holiday-making. 
Get lost, and make your holiday self- 
supporting. 

He did not buy the town, but began 
modestly with a penn’orth of bulls’-eyes, to 
stimulate thought. He sucked them pen- 
sively, and thought his hardest: thought so 
hard, indeed, that in his absence of mind he 
swallowed a bull’s-eye prematurely, and stood 
staring, with a feeling as of a red-hot brick 
passing gradually through his chest, and an 
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agonized effort to remember if he had heard 
of people dying through swallowing bulls’- 
eyes whole. The pain in the chest presently 
passed off, however, and he found himself 
staring at a woman with a basket of apples 
and oranges. 

*“* Apples, three a penny,” said the woman, 
enticingly. ‘Oranges, a ha’penny each. 
There’s nice ripe ‘uns, my dear!” 

“T’ve lost my mother,” replied Tommy, 
irrelevantly. 

** Lost yer mother!” responded the woman, 
with much sympathy. “ Why, I wonder if 
you're the little boy as I was asked about? 
Has yer father got pale whiskers an’ a round 
‘at, an’ a baby which knocks it off, an’ yer 
mother an’ three other ladies an’ yer little 
brother an’ sister ? ” 

Tommy nodded—perhaps rather guiltily. 

The woman swung her basket on her arm 
and gave him an energetic push on the 
shoulder. ‘“ You go straight along down 
there, my dear,” she said, pointing, “ an’ 
then round to the left,. an’ yer father’s 
waiting by the second turning. Don’t 
forget! Here—have an apple!” . And she 
thrust one into his hand. “ And an orange,” 
she added, impulsively, stuffing one into his 
jacket-pocket. 

This was really very satisfactory. He had 
half expected the apple, but the orange was 


quite an extra—in fact, the whole contribu- 
tion had been wrung from the honest apple- 
woman by the pathetic look occasioned by 


the swallowing of the bull’s-eye. Tommy 
went off in the direction she indicated, but 
somehow made the mistake of turning to the 
right instead of to the left at the critical 
point, being much occupied with thought. 
For he was resolving to look, all day, as 
pathetic as could be expected of a boy with 
a holiday all to himself, and an entirely new 
invention to make it pay. 

And, indeed, the invention paid very well. 
Tommy perambulated the crowded beach on 
a system of scouting devised for the occasion. 
He made a halt at each convenient booth or 
stand, and from behind it carefully recon- 
noitred the crowd in front. No doubt he 
was searching anxiously for his sorrowing 
relatives ; but somehow, though he altogether 
failed to meet them, he never seemed dis- 
appointed. 

And meantime, as I have said, the inven- 
tion worked excellently. He did not always 
Set it in motion by the mere crude statement 
that he had lost his mother—he led up to it. 
He asked people if they had seen her. In 
this way he procured a short sea voyage, by 
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interesting the mother of an embarking. 
family which did not quite fill the boat. He 
had his railway ticket, he explained, and 
could get home, but meantime he must make 
his holiday as best he might. That excellent 
family yielded a penny and a bun, as well as 
the experience in navigation. A _ similar 
family was good for a turn on a roundabout. 

“Got no change,” said the roundabout 
man, as roundabout men do. For it is their 
custom, if possible, to postpone giving 
change, in the hope of their patrons emerg- 
ing from the machine too sick and giddy to 
remember it. “‘Got no change. I'll give 
it you when you come off.” 

“Not you,” retorted paterfamilias, made 
cunning by experience. “You'll be too 
busy, or forget, or something. Here’s a boy 
what’s looking for his mother ; we'll make up 
the tanner with him.” 

So the morning went; and Tommy 
acquired a high opinion of the generosity of 
his fellow-creatures, and a still higher one 
of his own diplomacy. Not that it always 
succeeded. It failed sometimes altogether. 
There was a cocoa-nut shy proprieter, for 
instance, whose conduct led Tommy to 
consider him a very worthless person indeed. 
He began by most cordially inviting Tommy 
to try his luck—called him a young sports- 
man, in fact. Tommy was much gratified, 
and selected a stick. 

“Money first,” said the man, extending a 
dirty palm. 

“ Lost my mother,” replied Tommy, confi- 
dently, having come to regard this form of 
words as the equivalent of coin of the 
realm. 

“What?” The 
furious amazement. 

“Lost my mother,” Tommy repeated, a 
little louder, surprised to find anybody so 
dull of comprehension. 

“’Ere, get out!” roared the outraged 
tradesman, who was not educated to the 
point of regarding a cocoa-nut shy a necessity 
of life for a lost boy. “Get out!” And he 
snatched the stick with such energy that 
Tommy got ont with no delay. 

He was so far cast down by this ruffian’s 
deplorable ignorance of the rules of the game 
that his next transaction was for cash. 

He saw a man selling paper “trunks” of 
the sort that had so seriously startled Mrs. 
Lunn on the family’s first arrival, and he 
greatly desired one for himself. But the 
trunk-merchant was an unpromising-looking 
person —looked, in fact, rather as though he 
might be the cocoa-nut man’s brother. So 


man’s face expressed 
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Tommy paid his penny, and set out to amuse 
himself. 

The toy was quite delightful for a while, 
and utterly confounded and dismayed many 
respectable persons. But after a little time 
it began to pall; chiefly, perhaps, because it 
interfered with business. If you wish to 
appeal to the pity of any lady or gentleman 
in the character of a lost child, it is not 
diplomatic to begin by blowing a squeaking 
paper “ trunk” into that lady’s or gentleman’s 
face. It strikes the wrong note, so to speak : 
doesn’t seem to lead up to the subject. So 
presently Tommy tired of the “trunk,” and 
devised a new use for it. For he was a 
thrifty boy, and wasted nothing. 

He looked about to find some suitable 
person to whom to offer the article for sale, 
and at length he fixed on a comfortable old 
lady and gentleman who were sitting on a 
newspaper spread on the sand, eating sand- 
wiches. Now to the superficial it might 


seem that a stout and decorous old couple 
of about sixty-five years of age, and thirty- 
two stone total weight, were not precisely the 
most likely customers on Southend beach for 
such an implement as Tommy had to offer. 
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lady ; “we don’t want a thing like that!” 
And the old gentleman sat speechless—partly 
because his mouth was full of sandwich. 

“T’ve lost my mother,” said Tommy. 

For a moment more the old couple con- 
tinued to stare, and then the old lady 
realized the pathos of the situation in a flash. 
Tommy suddenly found himself snatched 
into a sitting position beside her and kissed. 
And the next moment he was being fed with 
sandwiches. 

“Poor little chap!” said the nice old 
lady. “Poor little chap! Lost his mother 
and tried to sell his toy to buy some- 
thing to eat! Have another sandwich, my 
dear.” 

Tommy did not really need the sand- 
wiches, having been eating a good deal all 
day, and being even now conscious of sundry 
pockets distended by an apple, a paper of 
bulls’-eyes, several biscuits, and a large 
piece of toffee. But he wished to be polite, 
so he ate as much as he could and answered 
the old lady’s questions to the best of his 
ability. He told her his name, his age, 
where he lived, and what sums he could do. 
He assured her that he knew his way home 


” 


“ PLEASE WOULD YOU LIKE TO BUY THAT?” 


But Tommy was not superficial, and he knew 
his business. 

“ Please would you like to buy that?” he 
asked, looking as interesting and as timid as 
he could manage. “Only a ha’penny. It 
cost a penny.” 

“Why, bless the child!” cried the old 


and had his ticket safe ; and he eased her 
mind wonderfully by his confidence that he 
could find his mother very soon, and particu- 
larly because of his absolute certainty of 
meeting her, at latest, at the railway-station. 
And finally, not without difficulty, he tore 
himself away, bearing with him not only the 
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rejected “trunk,” but also added wealth to 
the amount of fourpence. 

He did very well with the “trunk ”—very 
well indeed. He never got quite so much as 
fourpence again; but he got some pennies, 
one twopence, and several halfpennies. He 
continued to select his customers with care, 
and rarely made a mistake. Some selections 
were unfortunate and unproductive, however, 
but that he quite expected; and it sur- 
prised him to find what a number of 
benevolent persons, made liberal by a fine 
Bank Holiday, were ready to give a copper 
for a thing and then let him keep it. But he 
never fell into the inartistic error of offering 
his stock-in-trade to any person in the least 
likely to use it. Persons of sufficient age 
and dignity were easily to be found by a boy 
of discrimination, even on Southend beach. 

But everything must come to an end at 
last, and so did the trunk. Having carefully 
observed a large, good-tempered-looking 
woman sitting under an umbrella, and having 
convinced himself that she was not likely to 
need a paper trunk for personal entertain- 
ment, he proceeded to business in the usual 
manner. 

“Lost yer mother?” said the woman, 
affably. “ All right, you’ll soon find her. 
Here’s yer ha’penny.” 

And with that this unscrupulous female 
actually ook the trunk, and handed it over 
to some children who were playing hard by. 

Tommy felt deeply injured. He had no 
idea those children were hers. It was 
shameful, he thought, to take advantage of a 
lost boy in such an unexpected fashion as 
that. And he had really begun quite to like 
that trunk, too. : 

Sut it had paid excellently, on the whole ; 
and, at any rate, with his accumulated capital, 
he could make an excellent holiday for the 
rest of the day: to say nothing of what he 
might still come in for on the strength of his 
distressful situation. 

So he went on combining business with 
pleasure, till he was driven to absolute flight 
by an excellent but over-zealous old gentle- 
man who insisted on taking him to the 
police-station. It was a narrow squeak, and 
it was a most fortunate circumstance that the 
zealous old gentleman was wholly unable to 
run. As it was, the adventure so disconcerted 
Tommy that he concluded to relinquish 
business altogether for a time, and seek some 
secluded spot where he might at leisure 
transfer some of his accumulated commis- 
sariat from his bursting pockets to a more 
interior situation. 

Vol, xxiv.—43 


The cliffs at Southend, as you may know, 
are laid out as public gardens, traversed by 
precipitous paths, embushed with shrubs, 
and dotted with convenient seats. But 
Tommy did not want a seat. He was, in 
fact, a little tired of keeping a constant look- 
out, and since there were his own party, the 
apple-woman, whom he had espied in the 
distance twice since their first encounter, and 
the zealous old gentleman, all at large some- 
where in Southend, he judged it safest to 
lie under a convenient bush, in some place 
commanding an interesting view, and there 
begin a leisurely picnic. 

He found a capital bush, just behind one 
of the seats ; a thick bush that no eye could 
penetrate from without, yet from between 
the twigs of which he had an excellent view 
of the sea and some part of the gardens. It 
was almost as good as a pirate’s cave, which 
was very proper, for, on the whole, he felt 
something of a pirate himself to-day. He 
began his picnic with toffee. 

Presently his attention was drawn to a 
man who came up the path with a very 
laboured air of casual indifference, although 
he was puffing visibly as he came, as if he 
had been running. He was a red-headed 
man, and, as he walked, he glanced anxiously 
over his shoulder. The seat before Tommy's 
retreat was empty, and the man threw him- 
self upon it, so that his legs obstructed 
Tommy’s view. And then, to Tommy’s 
utter amazement, the man’s hand came 
stealing out behind him into the bush, and 
there deposited on the ground, absolutely 
under Tommy’s nose—two watches ! 

The hand was withdrawn as stealthily as it 
came, and the man began with some difficulty 
to whistle a tune. And now up the same 
path there came another man, plainly follow- 
ing the first: a tall, well-set-up man who 
walked like a policeman, which, indeed, 
was exactly what he was—a policeman in 
plain clothes. 

“Well, Higgs,” said the new-comer, sus- 
piciously, “ what’s your game to-day ?” 

“Game ?” whined the red-headed man, in 
an injured tone. ‘“ Why, no game at all, 
guv’nor, not to-day. Can’t a bloke come out 
for a ’oliday ?” 

“Oh, of course,” replied the other ; “ any- 
body can come out for a holiday. But 
there’s some as does rum things on their 
holidays. I’ve got my eye on you, my fine 
feller!” 

“S’elp me, guv’nor, it’s all right,” protested 
the red-headed man, rising and moving off 
a little way. “I’m on’y ’avin’ a ’oliday, 
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guv’nor! You can turn me over if you 
like !” 

Now Tommy did not know that to turn a 
man over meant to search him, but he did 
not stop to wonder. For what occupied the 
whole of his attention now, even to the 
exclusion of the very toffee in his mouth, was 
the astounding fact that one of the watches 
was his own father’s ! 

There was no mistake about it. 
were initials on the 
silver case—not his 
father’s initials, for, 
indeed, he had won 
the watch in a raffle ; 
but Tommy knew the 
letters well enough. 
Plainly the man had 
stolen it; and, in 
fact, three links of a 
broken chain were 
still hanging to the 
bow; and Tommy 
knew the chain as 
well as he knew the 
watch. 

Tommy was a boy 
of business, a philo- 
sopher, and a prac- 
tical person. He 
knew nothing of the 
second watch, 
whether it was the 
red-headed man’s or 
another’s. But he 
did know that this 
with the broken 
chain was his father’s 

he had had it in his hands a hundred 
times. So with no more ado he put it in 
his trousers pocket, on top of the bag of 
bulls’-eyes, and then quietly withdrew from 
the bush, leaving the red-headed man and 
his enemy talking some yards away on the 
opposite side. 


There 


” 


“T can’t go home without him!” cried 
Mrs. Jepps that evening in the booking- 
office of Southend Station. “ My darling 
child! Ican’t! I can’t!” 

“But come an’ ask the station-master,” 
reasoned her husband. “He might ha’ 
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come here to see about gettin’ home. We 
never thought o’ that!” 

A small boy, who had been mistakenly 
trying to weigh himself by clinging desperately 
to the arm of the machine used. for luggage, 
let go as he recognised the voices, and came 
out of the dim corner, looking uncommonly 
bulky about the pockets. 

“ Halloa, mother!” said Tommy, “I’ve 
been waiting for you since—well, I’ve been 

waiting a long time !” 

This time Mrs. 
Jepps really did faint. 
But it was not for 
long. When she 
came to herself, with 
water from the wait- 
ing-room bottle in her 
hair and down her 
back, she recovered 
her customary energy 
with surprising 
rapidity. “ Tommy, 
you wicked, ungrate- 
ful little wretch!” 
she said; “a _ nice 
holiday you’ve made 
o’ this for me! Wait 
till I get you home, 
that’s al!” 

“Why, Tommy,” 
said his father, 
“wasn’t there no 
party as stole you, 
after all?” 

“T don’t believe 
parties steal boys at 
all,” said Tommy ; 
“but parties steal watches.” And with that 
he hauled out what Jepps had never expected 
to see again. 

This phenomenon completed the demoral- 
ization of the party; it also dissipated the 
storm that was gathering about Tommy’s head. 

“ Lawks, child!” cried all the ladies at 
once. And Cousin Jane’s sister's young 
man’s aunt clung for support to the nearest 
object, which was a porter. 

“Come!” squeaked Tommy, with a new im- 
portance in his voice, rattling the money in his 
trousers pockets. “Got your tickets? Keep 
close to me, an’ I’ll show you the right train.” 


\ 
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The Tragedy of Martinique. 


Being the complete personal narrative of Chief Officer Ellery S. Scott, of the Quebec liner ss. Roraima, which 
was destroyed by a volcanic rain of fire in the harbour of St. Pierre on the morning of May 8th, 1902. 


E left New York on Saturday, 
April 26th, aboard the Quebec 
Line steamship Roraima, Cap- 
tain Muggah, bound for Dem- 
erara, wid the Windward 

Islands. Our crew numbered 
forty-seven, and we had aboard twenty-one 
passengers, men, women, and children. It 
was Thursday, the 8th of May, that trouble 

came. When this day came in, overcast with 
partial clouds, we were lying at anchor off 
the Island of Dominica. At 1 a.m. we hove 

anchor and made a course south by east 
half-east for Martinique. : 





Everything went well till 4.45 a.m., I was 
on the bridge for the morning watch. The 


night was fair and the sea 
calm. Suddenly, without 


come aboard were our company’s agents, 
Messrs. Plessoneau and Testarte. The cap- 
tain had a talk with them and asked whether 
they thought there was any danger from the 
volcano. Dense columns of smoke were 
then rising majestically from the peak of 
Mount Pelée and ascending towards heaven. 
But at this time it was perfectly clear over 
the harbour, for we were full five miles to 
the south of the mountain. The agents were 
very reassuring. There had been no damage 
done since the destruction of the sugar 
refinery a few days before, but Plessoneau and 
Testarte both said that a number of people 
wanted to get away to St. Lucia, and as we had 
a cargo for that port the captain asked me to 

go through the holds and 

find whether it were pos- 





warning, we came into 
thick, heavy smoke and 
falling ashes, off the 
north-east end of the 
Island of Martinique. 
This disturbed me_ so 
much that I called the 
captain and asked what 
he thought of the 
weather. I had _ never 
seen an active eruption 
in the islands before, but 








sible to get at the cargo 
for St. Lucia without first 
unloading the goods for 
Martinique. I found we 
should have to move a 
great deal of Martinique 
cargo, so Captain Muggah 
decided that it was wisest 
for us to stop where we 
were and discharge the 
cargo. The reason that 
we had not got to work 
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years ago I saw Etna on it earlier that morn- 
aflame, so I knew some- ing was because, the 8th 
thing about volcanoes, of May being Ascension 
and of course we had Day, there were special 
every reason to suppose services in all the churches 
that the smoke and "| of the city. Grand mass 
ashes were from Mount {im "| was being said at the 
Pelée. The wind at this cuter orricer &. s. scort, or Tae “roraima.” Cathedral, and the rich 
time was to the east of ee people had come over to 
south, and the smoke St. Pierre to attend it. 


from the mountain blew directly towards us. 

We skirted the island, keeping about two 
miles off shore, but on account of the 
currents that were setting us in towards the 
land we had to steer various courses, some- 
times drawing off and at others drawing in. 
The current was never steady. It ran 
terribly strong, and we took it for granted 
that this was due to some volcanic action 
going on. To a certain extent the captain 
and I were alarmed. It was a fine dust, a 
sharp, grey ash, that was falling. At 6.15 a.m. 
we anchored off St. Pierre. 

The harbour-master and doctor soon came 
alongside and passed the ship. The next to 


Labourers and everybody else were religiously 
inclined for that day. 

The two agents had been to early mass, 
and as they had not broken their fast they 
requested something to eat, but would not 
stop for our regular breakfast as they were 
in a hurry to go aboard the Roddam, which 
had just steamed in, saying that as the 
Roddam was from Barbados, and_ the 
quarantine on Barbados had not been lifted 
at Martinique, they would not take our 
mail matter ashore with them, but would 
return for it later. 

Meantime our sailors, under the boatswain, 
were cleaning up the sand and dust, which 
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lay fully a quarter of an inch thick over 
everything—just like white sand. The ship 
was covered with it from end to end. It had 
sifted into everything. When the captain 
and I came off the bridge our uniforms were 
completely covered with it. Passengers and 
crew were gathering up the sand and ashes 
to keep as mementos. Some would put it 
in envelopes, others in tin tobacco-boxes, 
and I can remember a big negro giving me a 
cigar-box filled with it, which I took, little 
thinking what a plenty I should have of it 
before I made home again. 

Meantime the officers were grouped for- 
ward cn the deck enjoying the grand view of 
Pelée as huge volumes of smoke rose from 
it. The smoke appeared to roll right up 
into the heavens, and then southward and 
easterly winds drove it away to sea, so that 
where we were lying the air was compara- 
tively clear. The sun was shining out nice 
and bright. Everything appeared to be 
pleasant and favourable except the column 
of black smoke. 

It was a few moments past 8 a.m. As we 
stood talking there the third mate said to 
me: “I must get my camera. I have only 
one more plate, but this is a sight that must 
not be missed.” With this he turned and 
made for his cabin. 1 never saw him again. 
Just then, all at once, there was a sublime 
outburst from the mountain. Whether more 
than one crater opened it would be hard to 
say, but a conflagration came right out of 
the mountain in one grand burst, with a 
noise so terrible that beside it a thunder-clap 
would sound like a pistol-shot alongside the 
roar of a twelve-inch gun. Then it came 
rolling down the mountain over the interven- 
ing hills—the molten slag, flame, and smoke, 
one immense cloud of it, luminous, awful, 
rolling down like fire. It took just a moment. 
As it came sweeping down there seemed to be 
an inexhaustible supply following it, an endless 
tornado of steam and ashes and burning gas. 
The instant we saw this grand outbreak 
coming towards us the captain rushed to the 
bridge, calling to me to heave up anchor. I 
sprang forward to the steam windlass; the 
carpenter beside me was bending forward to 
start the machine going when destruction 
struck us. 

The thing was indescribable. It seemed 
to whirl earth and sea before it, just as the 
western cyclones wipe up the trees and 
everything in their paths; but this was an 
explosive whirlwind, setting fire to everything 
as it went. It was only a few seconds of 
time, but as jt rolled over the intervening 
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miles towards the city that city was doomed. 
Lava, fire, ashes, smoke, everything com- 
bined, swept down on us in an instant. No 
railroad train could have escaped it. We 
could only see one side of the torrent, but 
more of it was pouring down the rear of 
the mountain, creating a tremendous back 
draught and increasing the fury about us still 
further. 

Then came darkness blacker than night, 
and as the awful ruin struck the waters it 
just rolled along, setting fire to the shore and 
the ships. The Roraima rolled and careened 
far to port, then with a sudden jerk she went 
to starboard, plunging her lee rail far under 
water. The masts, smoke-stack, rigging, all 
were swept clean off and went by the board. 
The iron smoke-stack came off short, and the 
two steel masts broke off 2ft. above the 
deck, perfectly cleat, without a jagged edge, 
just like a clay pipe-stem struck with a big 
stick. We had started to heave the anchor, 
but it never left the mud. ‘There we were, 
stuck fast in hell. The darkness was some- 
thing appalling. It enveloped everything, 
and was only broken by the burning clouds 
of consuming gas which gave bursts of light 
out of the darkness. The ship took fire in 
several places simultaneously, and men, 
women, and children were dead in a few 
seconds of time. This was a few minutes 
after eight o’clock. 

The saloon and the after-end of the ship 
blazed up at once. The Roraima was lying 
with a heavy list to starboard, pointing towards 
the shore. Hot ashes fell thick at first. They 
were soon followed by a rain of small, hot 
stones, ranging all the way from the size of 
shot to pigeons’ eggs. These would drop in 
the water with a hissing sound; but where 
they struck the ship’s deck they did little 
damage, for the decks were protected with a 
thick coating of ashes from the first outburst. 
After the stones came a rain of hot mud, 
lava apparently mixed with water, of the con- 
sistency of very thin cement. Wherever it 
fell it formed a coating, clinging like glue, 
so that those who wore no caps it coated, 
making a complete cement mask right over 
their heads. For myself, when I saw the 
storm coming I snatched a tarpaulin cover 
off one of the ventilators and jammed 
it down over my head and neck, looking 
out through the opening. This saved me 
much, but even so my beard, face, nostrils, 
and eyes were so filled with the stuff that 
every few seconds I had to break it out of 
my eyes in order to see. This mud was not 
actually burning, but it steamed, and there 
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was heat enough in it to dry on the head 
and form a crust so that it fitted like a 
plaster-cast. 

I remember that Charles Thompson, the 
assistant purser, a fine-looking, burly black 


from St. Kitts, who stood beside me, had 
his head so weighted down with the stuff 
that he seemed to feel giddy and was almost 
falling. When he asked me to break_the 
casing off his head I was afraid it would 
scalp him when I took it off. I could feel 
the heat on my own head very plainly 
through my tarpaulin covering, and his scalp 
must have been badly scorched. 

Everybody was not on deck at this time. 
Some of the passengers were dressing, some 
still in their bunks. In some cases they 
were poisoned almost instantaneously by the 
noxious gas. In others they were drowned 
by the water which swept in hot through the 
open port-holes of the submerged state-rooms 
on the starboard side. 

The darkness was appalling, only lit by 
the flames from the after-end of the ship and 
by the lurid glare of the conflagration on 
shore when some big warehouse caught fire, 
and the great puncheons of rum burst with 
a loud report and shot their blazing contents 
into the air. At this time I went to the 
lower bridge, feeling my way along, in order 
to find the captain. There on the bridge 
I almost stumbled on a crouching figure 
with a hideous face, burned almost beyond 
recognition. 

“Who are you?” | cried, for I did 
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not know crouched there in _ the 
darkness. 

The man looked up, his face terrible to 
see. 

“Mr. Scott,” he said, “don’t you know 
me?” 

I said, “ My God, it’s the captain !” 

He got on his feet as best he could. 
Then, seeing one of the boats still left which 
was hanging in a crippled condition, he 
wanted to know if we couldn’t clear her 
away. 

“ Well, captain,” I said, “ the boat is stove 
in and no use, and she is jammed so that 
twenty men couldn’t budge her, and we have 
got no one to help us.” 

Just then Benson, the carpenter, and 
Thompson, the third mate, came on the 
bridge. Thompson was scorched black, 
while Benson’s principal burns seemed to be 
on his hands. ‘The captain ordered that boat 
to be cleared away anyhow. With a knife 
I cut the forward davit tackle fall, but she 
wouldn’t move. She was jammed. It was 
impossible to get her clear, and when he 
found that it was impossible the captain 
said, “ Mr. Scott, jump overboard and save 
yourself.” 

“No, captain,” said I, “I won’t leave the 
ship.” 

“ Well,” said he, “find out how the ship is 
and what is the condition of our people. 
Find out how the women and children are.” 

After looking round and finding the after- 
end of the ship all on fire and people burned 


him, 
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and dying everywhere, and fire breaking out 
in several places forward, I went back to 
report to the captain how things were. When 
I reached the bridge he was gone. He had 
either fallen overboard or jumped to relieve 
his own sufferings, which must have been 
very terrible. 

There were only four of us really able- 
bodied: Benson, ‘the carpenter ; Thompson, 
the assistant purser ; a black labourer from St. 
Kitts, and myself. The men who helped us 
were horribly burned, but it was wonderful to 
see their heroism. ‘Two engineers who had 
lost all the skin on their hands were still carry- 
ing things about to help us, using their upper 
arms and elbows. The command devolved 
upon me. The first thing to be done was to 
get the fires out forward (for the wind was 
blowing off shore and raking the ship) so 
that we should not be cremated alive. 
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Fortunately the water was calm. It 
appeared as though the thick rain of mud 
had smoothed the water, but it still swirled 
and rolled past us, owing to the volcanic 
currents. The pumps were clogged and 
wouldn’t work, but every man still able to 
walk did his best. Two of them began to 
lower buckets over the side, and then, forming 
a fire line, we passed them up forward and 
dashed the water at the flames. All this time 
thick darkness continued. Then all at once, 
about half-past eight, it lighted a little and 
we could see the steamer Roddam steaming 
straight towards us as though coming to take 
us off. We had no means of knowing at 
the time that she was almost as badly off as 
we were, for she had steerage-way and came 
up close enough for us to see that the for- 
ward part of her was all right. We took it 
for granted that she had been out of the line 
of fire. It looked like a rescue, and we 
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thanked God. Part of the crew got the 
passengers—women and children—on the 
upper deck forward, hoping that the Roddam 
would come near enough to take them 
aboard. 

All at once, not more than rooft. away, 
she stopped. We said: “ Well, perhaps she 
doesn’t see us.” I ran at once to the wheel- 
house and grabbed a handful of signal-lights. 
Two of them I found were blue lights and 
one the company’s special signal. We set 
them off (they burned brightly, like fire- 
works), trying to attract the Roddam’s atten- 
tion and to show her that some living people 
were aboard, but to our horror the ship 
slowly backed out into the darkness, leaving 
us absolutely disheartened. When the others 
spoke about it to me I said: “She has only 
backed out of the line of smoke. She will 


come back again and take us off” ; but after 
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a while the wind veered south, the smoke 
cleared, and we could see nothing more of 
her. 

This was about 8.45. How long we could 
stay afloat was the question. There was no 
time for deliberation. All of us who could 
rushed to the life-belts, which were distri- 
buted through the ship in various places, and 
we put them round every living soul aboard. 
When a mother had a child in her arms we 
would pass the preserver right round both of 
them together. 

The next thing was to find out what con- 
dition our battered hull was in and to put 
out the small fires which had ignited again 
here and there. The worst one was in the 
port steerage, far forward. The women’s 
quarters, as it happened, had been freshly 
cleaned and painted at Demerara, the mat- 
tresses were neatly piled inside, while the 
door was kept locked lest the crew should 
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steal the beds. The starboard ports, how- 
ever, were left open, and the volcanic fire 
sweeping in ignited the mattresses. We tried 
to open the door ; but, finding it fast, several 
of us grasped a big plank and, making a 
battering-ram of it, smashed the door in. 
‘Two great piles of mattresses were all afire. 
It was a bad outlook, for if the fire gained 
headway there it would sweep the ship; and, 
worse than this, we had a matter of three 
thousand cases of kerosene oil, great kegs of 
varnish, and barrels of tar stowed away in 
the forward hold of the ship, not a dozen 
feet from where the fire was. Out on the 


deck, just over the steerage quarters, were 
the cattle-pens, which were used to store 
some 10,000ft. of spruce lumber—enough 
to burn a city—and standing about close by 
were a number of puncheons of temper 
lime, a highly inflammable substance used in 
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the making of sugar. This temper lime, 
which takes fire if it comes in contact with 
water, was already smouldering, and _ the 
smoke was hanging thick about it. 

It was a bad fight, this at No. 2 hatch. 
Two of us lowered buckets over the side and 
hauled up water, while the others dashed it 
upon the mattresses. The water would 
quiet the flames for a moment, and then 
one of us would dash in, pull out a mat- 
tress, and throw it overboard. But the 
instant a smouldering mattress came into 
the current of air outside it would blaze up 
again, and it needed lively work to get one 
clear without being badly burned. 

All this was exhausting work, but there 
was more to follow. We soon saw that 
the firemen’s quarters on the starboard bow 
were breaking out in flames. We fought 
them hard and steadily and again dragged 
out the mattresses one by one, and more 
than once as we did so, out with the 
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mattress would come the lifeless body of 
some messmate who had died trapped like 
a rat. 

After a time all the smaller fires came 
under control, and we got a breathing spell 
so that we could look about us. The sight 
was fearful. All around us were sailors and 
passengers, men, women, and children, burnt 
and dying, crying aloud for water. 

Thompson, the assistant purser, who was 
such a great help to me throughout the 
struggle, had an interesting story to tell after- 
wards. He had seen the ruin coming, but 
had time to fling himself through the open 
doorway of his state-room and close the door. 
The next instant the ship veered over, and 
water hot from the fire sweeping over it 
poured into his cabin until he was up to his 
neck; then the ship righted, the water 
receded, and Thompson struggled out on the 
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starboard alley and came upon two women 
horribly burned and begging piteously for 
water. He rushed into a neighbouring state- 
room which was half-filled with water, and 
finding a can was about to try to fill it from 
the little tank of fresh water above the basin 
when he felt something soft beneath his foot. 
Looking down he saw the dead face of a 
man. Then hurrying out to the officers’ 
mess-room he ran to the water-tank. Within 
it the water was thick and muddy and 
almost hot. Fortunately there was still a big 
cake of ice in it, and this he dumped into his 
bucket and carried it out to the unfortunates 
to cool their mouths. 

Gradually we collected the survivors and 
laid them on deck forward near hatch No. 1, 
all of them crying for water, but many of the 
unfortunates could not drink at all. The 
flaming gases had burned their mouths and 
throats, and even the linings of their 
stomach, so terribly that in many cases the 
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passages of the throat were almost entirely 
closed, and many of the unhappy creatures 
could not drink at all. When we put the 
water into their mouths it stayed there and 
almost choked them, and we had to turn 
them over to get the water out, and still they 
would implore us for more. Fortunately the 
darkness was beginning to lift now, the 
flaming city supplying us with plenty of light. 
We broke open the ice-house door and 
hauled out blocks of ice and broke them into 
small pieces. These the sufferers could hold 
in their mouths when they could no longer 
drink. Several of them had their tongues 
burned out. The coatings of their mouths 
and tongues and the linings of their noses 
were in some instances entirely gone, so that 
the air when they attempted to draw breath 
would block their throat and nostrils and 
smother them. 

All this time the groans and the shrieks of 
the sufferers were heart-breaking. You read 
about the rich man in the place of torment 
looking up and asking for water. Well, that 
is about as near as I can come to describing 
it, but everything that happened sticks in 
my mind like a nightmare. I can see now 
one of the passengers, a man, lying on 
the fo’c’s'le deck, hideously scarred, crying 
for water. When we gave it to him he could 
not drink it. It would not pass down his 
throat. He was crawling around on deck on 
his hands and knees calling for water, and at 
last we were afraid he would fall overboard, 
so with the assistance of another man I 
brought him down to the main deck. As 
soon as ever he got there he caught sight of 
Thompson with his water-can and at once 
began to crawl after him for water, like a dog. 
Thompson kept giving him drink, but he 
could not swallow, and the only way to keep 
him from following around after the water-can 
was to attend to him and no one else, 
so the poor wretch had to be left. 
The man’s tongue was literally burned out 
of his head. His arms were cruelly 
burned from his shoulders to his finger-ends. 
But the worst burns were internal. The 
fire did not seem to penetrate the clothing, 
but wherever the flesh was exposed it burned 
mercilessly. 

I saw one little coffee-coloured baby fear- 
tully scorched lying in the arms of a white 
nurse called Clara, who had come from New 
York with a family named Stokes. The 
child was in a dying condition, with its 
tongue lolling out of its mouth and the 
skin of the tongue all gone. There was still 
life in the little thing, and as Thompson came 
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along he gave it some water, but it was no 
use. Clara’s arms were badly burned, and 
at last she had to lay it down. When she 
did so the second engineer, Evans, picked it 
up and heid ix gently till it died in his arms. 
Then he laid it in one of the deck state- 
rooms. The door was open, so that we could 
all see it, and the sight was so pitiful that I 
went in and, shaking a pillow out of its case, 
put the little disfigured body inside and then 
laid it on the bed, so that it looked decent 
and Christian. I am thankful to say that 
Clara survived and went to the hospital. I 
think there is a very good prospect of her 
coming round again. 

This same Clara helped us take care of 
Mrs. Stokes and her three children, two boys 
and a girl. The wretched woman’s mouth 
could not open and her teeth were set. We 
took a small spoon and put some crushed ice 
between her teeth, and could hear her mur- 
mured thanks. Poor creature, she did not 
live long enough to see two of her children 
die. The elder boy died ten or fifteen 
minutes after. Later we got the baby (who 
was little more than an infant in arms) and 
the girl on the rescue boat, but the baby died 
before it reached land. These two children 


and a woman from Martinique were the 
only people who asked for anything to eat. 


Thompson found some in the store-room in 
the oven keeping warm. Every eatable out- 
side had been destroyed. 

The women behaved very well, though 
they were all terribly burned. One big 
coloured woman, for all her burns and scalds, 
kept singing hymns. Between the verses her 
cry was the same as the cry of everybody, 
“Give me water, water.” As soon as she 
got a drink she seemed to revive, and then 
she would begin her singing again. The last 
hymn she sang was “ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” and then she died where she was 
sitting. 

There another woman, a Mrs. 
McAllister. Thompson, who was _ busy 
seeing after everybody, got a bed out of 
the men’s quarters and set it down in the 
damp mud on deck so that she could rest 
there. She lay still for a while and then 
called Clara, the nurse-girl. “ Won't you 
sing a couple of hymns for me,” she said, 
“and offer a short prayer, for I am dying?” 
The nurse knelt right down there in the 
ashes and began to sing :— 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me. 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 

We could only hear snatches of the hymn, 

for we had work to do, but in each lyll we 


was 
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VIEWS OF THE RUINS OF ST, 


could hear her sweet voice. She sang 
again: “Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” and 
then, clasping her hands, looked up to 
heaven and offered a short prayer. Then 
Mrs. McAllister thanked her and bade her 
good-bye. 

By this time the air was getting a little 
purer, so that it was possible to breathe. At 
that first fierce blast 1t was so strong and 
fiery that it struck men dead on the spot. 

While Thompson and Thomas, a labourer, 
were trying to alleviate the sufferings of the 
dying, Benson, the carpenter, and I went 
through the different holds of the ship. We 
found the hull tight. What water was in her 
had come down her hatches when she first 
heeled over. We sounded under the ship 
and found twenty-five fathoms of water ; then 
the second engineer reported that the engines 
and boiler were safe and that there was no 
danger of an explosion. The second and 
fourth engineers were seared with fresh scars, 
but they stayed at their posts to see that the 
boilers were safe before they left them. It 
was out of the question to get up steam, 
however, for there was no smoke-stack and 
consequently no draught, and if there had 
been there was nobody to keep the fires 
going. Besides, even if the ship had been 
able to steam off before the wind the flames 
in her stern would have swept her decks, 
instead of burning quietly at the after-end of 
her as she lay at anchor. 

There was but one thing to do, so, with 
the assistance of those who could do any- 
thing at all, we started to construct a raft. 
First of all we lowered over the side two 
large skids full 18ft. long. Skids are 
long, solid planks bolted together with screw 
bolts and fitted to the outside of the ship’s 
breast below the davits to prevent chafing 
when boats are lowered. Then two of 
us let ourselves down, and after lashing the 
s| ids firmly together the others passed down 
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lumber from the stock in the cattle-pen, and 
these we spiked to the skids and made a raft 
secure and large enough to carry all who 
were living on board the ship. We counted 
the survivors over and found that we had 
twenty-four living persons on the ship. 

All this took considerable time, and after 
we got the raft itself constructed the next 
thing was to get provisions for her. The 
Roraima carned four boats; Three had 
been destroyed and the fourth was jammed 
on the davits, but from her we got oars and 
rowlocks. We also passed down a compass, 
lanterns, cases of provisions, a can of oil, and 
kegs of water. We got everything ready in 
case the fire from the after-end of the ship 
drove us out before some other means of 
relief came to us. 

It was between 2 and 3 p.m. that a French 
man-of-war, the Suger, Captain Pierre Le 
Bris, steamed into the harbour of St. Pierre. 

We saw her coming towards us, but after 
our experience with the Roddam I did not 
feel sure of anything We got out the 
British ensign and, tying it oottom upward 
on a stick, lashed it on one of the port davits, 
that being the highest stick left on the ship. 

The Suger at once answered the signal and 
sent a boat alongside. We were the first 
ship she noticed. No other ship was show- 
ing any special signals to attract her attention, 
and all we could make out of the craft about 
us were merely burning hulks. Soon she 
sent two other boats to our aid, towed by 
a steam launch. Gradually we got the 
passengers over the side on the raft, from 
which they could step more easily on to the 
boats." Those who were most helpless and 
maimed we lowered first, and those best able 
to help themselves were left until the last. 
After the passengers came the crew, then the 
officers. The second engineer went ahead, 
and I followed last. Just before I went over 
the side I caught sight of a solitary sheep, 
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the last of thirty which had been swept over- 
board. ‘The poor creature was bleating piti- 
fully, so I went back and laid open its head 
with an axe, which seemed to me a mercy. 
We left behind us between twenty and thirty 
dead bodies, some lying about the deck, 
some in the fo’c’s’le, some in their bunks, 
where they'had been smothered at the first 
fearful burst of poisonous gas. My own poor 
boy was there somewhere. From the moment 
of the explosion I never saw him again. He 
was a likely young fellow, and used to say 
how some day he would have a ship of his 
own and would take me along as mate. As 
we went away some of the bodies looked so 
awful that we could not bear to look on 
them. The only thing I think of now is this: 
How did we ever come through it all and 
live to escape the mad-house ? 

At the time we left the ship she was afire 
from her stem to the aft engine-room bulk- 
head. As we looked back we saw a strange 
thing. A common reed chair, such as you 


he might have got one and put it on; but, 
strangely enough, after all that fire, there 
hung the empty chair literally intact. The 
next morning, the 9th, when the ship Corona 
steamed into the harbour of St. Pierre, the 
captain said that the chair was still hanging 
there unharmed. 

When we were all taken aboard the war- 
ship the surgeon and his staff attended care- 
fully to the worst cases, dressing their wounds 
and doing everything to alleviate their suffer- 
ing. “They also did everything possible for 
the comfort of those who were not in such a 
terrible condition. Meantime the man-of- 
war’s launch steamed up as close to the city 
as possible, alongside the shore, which was a 
fiery furnace, and right at the water’s edge 
they picked up a number of people, amongst 
others our third officer, Thompson, who 
had managed to swim ashore. ‘There were 
also three others of our people there—one 
passenger and a couple of the crew. 

The Suger then steamed slowly to Fort 

de France, her boats 
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THE STERN OF THE ‘RORAIMA,” SHOWING THE BASKET-CHAIR INTACT. 


From a Photo. 


often see on the deck of a Transatlantic liner, 
was hanging in the air to the ship’s stern. 
It had been fastened to the after flag and 
braced below so that it hung off in space just 
beyond the reach of the flames. Some poor 
wretch had rigged it there and sat in it to save 
himself from fire, afraid to jump on account 
of the fierce rush of the volcanic currents 
below. We could see him there, sitting in 
his chair, long before we left the ship, at the 
back of the solid wall of fire which divided 
us, from him, and he must have suffered 
terribly before he dropped from his perch 
and went overboard. We could not get at 
him on account of the fire in the forward 
part of the saloon, but a state-room was at 
hand close by, with plenty of lifebuoys, and 





m. ; | searching the shore 
and sea and picking up 
everybody they found 
alive. Wreckage and 
driftage were scattered 
everywhere over the 
water, and now and 
then you could see a 
plank with an arm or 
leg curled over it, while 
the remainder of the 
corpse was hidden be- 
neath the surface, or, 
again, some body 
doubled over a spar, 
while the head and 
legs hung helplessly 
beneath the water. 

At 9 p.m. she landed at the pier at Fort de 
France, where a number of stretchers carried 
up the wounded to the ambulances, which 
were in waiting at the head of the little 
wharf to take them to the hospitals. 

I said that the last I saw of Captain 
Muggah was on the bridge in the first 
hideous moments of darkness. Later I 
heard more of him. It seems that just 
after I left him to work at the boats, Dan, 
the ship’s cooper, a black labourer whom 
we had taken on at St. Kitts, saw him 
slip and fall overboard. The ship had a 
list, and her deck was covered with slippery 
mud, so his fall was probably accidental. 
But whether he jumped or not no man can 
say. If he did, in that mortal agony, who is 
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there willing to blame him? Well, Dan saw 
the captain go, and catching up one of the 
hatches he leaped right after him, and 
striking out in the whirling current put the 
hatch under the captain’s arm to help sup- 
port him in the water. Then he struck out 
for shore, pushing his burden ahead of him, 
but there was such a tremendous current that 
he could make little headway, and gradually 
drifted alongside a burning hull which lay a 
few cables’ length from the Roraima. 

Some of the crew, who were frantic to 
escape, hauled him towards them and then 
threw over a booby-hatch, which Dan made 
fast to his own raft. Then the men tossed 
down some bedding, on which Dan laid the 
captain and one or two unfortunates from 
the other ship, who were lowered from the 
burning deck. Two or three sailors followed, 
and then all together they started the raft 
towards the shore, stopping every now and 
then to pick up some poor wretch floating in 
the water. 

As they were paddling painfully along, 
using pieces of board for oars, they sighted a 
small boat, such as the natives of Mar- 
tinique use, looking like a canoe with high 
sides. One of the sailors, a native, at once 
jumped overboard and swam to the boat. As 
soon as he climbed into her he started back 
towards the raft, but on his way he came 
across another Martinique man clinging to a 
spar. He took him aboard and then, since 
two of them could paddle the boat with ease, 
he suddenly lost interest in his companions 
on the rafi, and right there, in plain sight of 
his messmates, he turned his boat and made 
off towards Fort de France. 

This was too much for the crew of the raft. 
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They lost their nerve. Dan, the cooper, did 
his best to make them drive their raft back 
to the ship, but they absolutely refused to 
return and made for the shore. Eventually 
they reached land, but just as they struck 
the shore Captain Muggah died. During all 
the hours on the raft he was more or less 
conscious, and in spite of his awful suffering 
he kept begging Dan not to go to the shore 
for safety, but to take him back to his ship. 
Try as he would, however, Dan could not 
induce the men to do this. No sooner had 
he landed than he got a stick of timber and 
started all alone to swim back to the ship. 
He reached the raft and brought me the news 
of Captain Muggah, and also of their officer, 
Thompson, who had reached the shore alive. 

The whole of the survivors of the Roraima, 
four of them women, were taken aboard 
the Suger. Not all of them reached Fort 
de France alive. Some died on the way, 
others were dead before the next morning ; 
how many I could not find out. On the 
morning of the gth, when I tried to go to 
the hospitals, I could only secure a permit 
to enter one. There I came upon the 
second engineer and carpenter, the fourth 
engineer, the quartermaster, and two sailors. 
Two had died there during the night, ‘one 
a fireman. Everything possible was being 
done for the poor fellows, but the doctor told 
me that the burns were all poisonous, and 
that wherever a scar was deep blood-poison- 
ing set in. 

A few days later our company’s ship, 
the Corona, touched at Fort de France 
and took such of us aboard as were able 
to travel. On the 20th day of May I 
landed once more in New York. 
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Robert had with the baker’s 
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boy, who was a large one, and 
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S T all began with a fight that 


5 Aas he was. Robert began it, it is 
ERIS AY true, by light-heartedly lasso- 
ing the baker’s boy with a skipping-rope when 
they met him on their way to the sand-pit to 
get the day’s wish from the psammead. But 
the baker’s boy behaved in a most cowardly 
and ungentlemanly way. Instead of fighting 
with fists, he pulled Robert’s hair and kicked 
him. However, he won, for Jane hung on 
to Cyril so that he couldn’t help Robert 
without hurting her, and Anthea was poor- 
spirited enough to cling to the baker’s boy 
and offer abject apologies in Robert’s name. 
The fray ended in the boy’s chasing Robert 
along the road down to the pit and kicking 
him into a heap of sand. 

Cyril was angry with Jane. Robert was 
furious with Anthea. The girls were per- 
fectly miserable, and nobody was pleased 
with the baker’s boy. There was, as French 
authors say, “a silence full of emotion.” 

Then Robert dug his toes and his fingers 
into the sand and wriggled in his rage. “ He’d 
better wait till I’m grown up—the cowardly 
brute. Beast—I hate him! But I'll pay 
him out. Just because he’s bigger than me!” 

“You began,” said Jane, incautiously. 

“T know I did, silly, but I was only 
rotting—and he kicked me—look here.” 


VI.—BIGGER THAN 
BAKER’S BOY. 


THE 


Robert tore down a stocking and showed 
a purple bruise touched up with red. 

“T only wish I was bigger than him, that’s 
all.” 

He dug his fingers in the sand and sprang 
up, for his hand had touched something furry. 
It was the psammead, of course. “On the 
look-out to make sillies of us, as usual,” as 
Cyril remarked later. And, of course, the 
next moment Robert’s wish was granted, and 
he was bigger than the baker’s boy -. oh, but 
much, much bigger. He was bigger than 
the big policeman who used to be at 
the crossing at the Mansion House years 
ago—the one who was so kind in helping 
ladies over the crossing—and he_ was the 
biggest man / have ever seen, as well as the 
kindest. No one had a foot-rule in their 
pocket, so Robert could not be measured ; 
but he was taller than your father would be 
if he stood on your mother’s head, which I 
am sure he would never be unkind enough 
to do. He must have been roft. or rift. 
high, and as broad as a boy of that height 
ought to be. His Norfolk suit had fortu 
nately grown too, and now he stood up in 
it, with one of his enormous stockings 
turned down to show the gigantic bruise 
on his vast leg. Immense tears of fury 
still stood on his flushed giant face. He 
looked so surprised and he was so large to 
be wearing an Eton collar that the others 
could not help laughing. 
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“The sammyadd’s done us again,” said 
Cyril. 


“Not us—me,” said Robert. “If you'd 


got any decent feeling you’d try to make 
You’ve no 


it make you the same size. 


“©THE SAMMYADD'S DONE US AGAIN, SAID CYRIL.” 


idea how silly it feels,” he added, thought- 
lessly. 

“And I don’t want to; I can jolly well 
see how silly it /ooks,” Cyril was beginning, 
but Anthea said :— 

“Qh, don’t/ I don’t know what’s the 
matter with you boys to-day. Look here, 
Squirrel, let’s play fair; it is hateful for poor 
old Bobs, all alone up there. Let’s ask the 
sammyadd for another wish, and if it will I 
do really think we ought to be made the 
ame size.” 

The others agreed, but not gaily; but 
when they found the psammead it wouldn’t. 

“Not I,” it said, crossly, rubbing its face 
with its feet. ‘“He’s a rude, violent boy, 
and it'll do him good to be the wrong size 
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for a bit. What did he want to come digging 
me out with his nasty wet hands for? He’s 
a perfect savage. A boy of the Stone Age 
would have had more sense.” 

Robert’s hands had, indeed, been wet-— 

with tears. 

“Go away and leave 
me to get dry in peace, 
do,” the psammead 
went on. “I can’t 
think why you don’t 
wish for something 
sensible — something 
to eat or drink, or good 
manners, or good 
tempers. Go along 
with you, do.” 

It almost snarled as 
it shook its whiskers, 
and turned a_ sulky 
brown back on them. 
The most hopeful felt 
that further parley was 
vain, 

They turned again 
to the colossal Robert. 

“Whatever shall 
we do?” they said, 

and they all said it. 

“First,” said Robert, grimly, “I’m 
going to reason with that baker's boy. 
I shall catch him at the end of the road.” 

“Don’t hit a chap littler than yourself, 
old man,” said Cyril. 

“Do I look like hitting him?” asked 
Robert, scornfully. “Why, I should 4z/ 
him. But I'll give him something to 
remember. Wait till I pull up my 
stocking.” He pulled up his stocking, 
which was as large as a small bolster- 
case, and strode off. His strides were 
5ft. or 6ft. long, so that it was quite 

easy for him to be at the bottom 
of the hill ready to meet the baker’s boy 
when he came down swinging the empty 
basket, to meet his master’s cart which had 
been leaving bread at the cottages along the 
road. 

Robert crouched behind a haystack in the 
farmyard that is at the corner, and when he 
heard the boy come whistling along he 
jumped out at him and caught him by the 
collar. 

“ Now,” he said, and his voice was about 
four times its usual size, just as his body was 
four times its. “I’m going to teach you to 
kick boys smaller than you.” 

He lifted up the baker’s boy and set him 
on the top of the haystack, which was about 
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“HE LIFTED UP THE BAKER'S BOY AND SET HIM ON THE TOP 


OF THE HAYSTACK. 


16ft. from the ground, and then he sat 
down on the roof of the cowshed and told 
the baker’s boy exactly what he thought of 
him. I don’t think the boy heard it all—he 
was in a sort of trance of terror. When 
Robert had said everything he could think 
of, and some things twice over, he shook the 
boy and said :— 

“And now get down the best way you 
can,” and left him. 

I don’t know how the baker’s boy got 
down, but I do know that he missed the 
cart and got into the very hottest of hot 
water when he turned up at last at the bake- 
house. I am sorry for him, but, after all, it 
was quite right that he should be taught that 
English boys mustn’t use their feet when 
they fight, but their fists. Of course, the 
water he got into only became hotter when 
he tried to tell his master about the boy he 
had licked, who had turned into a giant as 
high as a church, because no one could 
possibly believe such a tale as that. Next 
day the tale was believed—but that was too 
late to be any good to the baker’s boy. 

When Robert rejoined the others he found 
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WW them in the garden. Anthea 
had thoughtfully asked 
Martha to let them have 
dinner out there, because 
the dining- room was rather 
small, and it would have 
been so awkward to have 
a brother the size of Robert 
in there. The Lamb, who 
had slept peacefully during 
the whole stormy morning, 
was now found to be sneez- 








ing, and Martha said he had 








a cold and would be better 
indoors. 

“And really it’s just as 
well,” said Cyril, “ for I don’t 
believe he’d ever have 
stopped screaming if he'd 
once seen you the awful size 
you are!” 

Robert was indeed what a 
draper would call an “ out- 
size” in boys. He found 





himself able to step right 
over the iron gate into the front garden. 
Martha brought out the dinner—it was 
cold veal and baked potatoes, with 
pudding and stewed plums to follow. 


sago 


She, of course, did not notice that Robert 
was anything but the usual size, and she gave 
him as much meat and potatoes as usual and 
no more. You have no idea how small your 
usual helping of dinner looks when you are 
four times your proper size. Robert groaned 
and asked for more bread. But Martha 
would not go on giving more bread for ever. 
She was in a hurry because the keeper 
intended to call on his way to Benenhurst 
Fair, and she wished to be dressed smartly 
before he came. 

“T wish we were going to the fair,” said 
Robert. 

“You can’t go anywhere that size,” said 
Cyril. 

“Why not?” said Robert. “They 
have giants at fairs, much bigger ones than 
me.” 

“Not much, they don’t,” Cyril 
beginning, when Jane screamed “ Oh !” with 
such loud suddenness that they all thumped 
her on the back and asked whether she had 
swallowed a plum-stone. 

“No,” she said, breathless from being 
thumped, “it’s not a plum-stone. It’s an 
idea. lL.et’s take Robert to the fair and get 
them to give us money for showing him ! 
Then we really sha// get something out of the 
old sammyadd, at last !” 


was 
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“Take me, indeed,” said Robert, indig- 
nantly. ‘ Much more likely me take you!” 

And so it turned out. The idea appealed 
irresistibly to everyone but Robert, and even 
he was brought round by Anthea’s suggestion 
that he should have a double share of any 
money they might make. There was a little 
old pony-trap in the coach-house—the kind 
that is called a governess-cart. It seemed 
desirable to get to the fair as quickly as 
possible, so Robert, 
who could now take 
enormous steps, and 
so go very fast in- 
deed, consented to 
wheel the others in 
this. It was as easy 
to him, now, as 
wheeling the Lamb 
in the mail - cart 
had been in the 
morning. The 
Lamb’s cold pre- 
vented his being of 
the party. 

It was a strange 
sensation, being 
wheeled in a pony- 
carriage by a giant. 
Everyone enjoyed 
the journey except 
Robert and the few 
people they passed 
on the way. These 
mostly went into 
what looked _ like 
some kind of stand- 
ing-up fits by the 
roadside. Just out- 
side Benenhurst 
Robert hid in a barn, and the others went 
on to the fair. 

There were some swings, and a hooting- 
tooting, blaring merry-go-round, and a shoot- 
ing-gallery, and cocoa-nut shies. Resisting 
an impulse to win a cocoa-nut—or, at least, 
to attempt the enterprise—Cyril went up to 
the woman who was loading little guns before 
the array of glass bottles on strings against a 
sheet of canvas. 

“ Here you are, little gentleman,” she said. 
“ Penny a shot.” 

“No, thank you,” said Cyril. 
here on business, not pleasure. 
master ?” 

“ The what ?” 

“The master—the head—the boss of the 
show.” 

“Over there,” she said, pointing to a stout 


“We are 
Who’s the 
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man in a linen jacket who was sleeping in 
the sun; “but 1 don’t advise you to wake 
him sudden. His temper’s contrairy, espe- 
cially these hot days. Better have a shot 
while you’re waiting.” 

“Tt’s rather important,” said Cyril. “It'll 
be very profitable to him. I think he'll be 
sorry if we take it away.” 

“Oh, if it’s money in his pocket,” said 
the woman. “No kid, now. What is it ?” 

“Tt’s a giant.” 

“ You are kidding.’ 

“Come along and see,” said Anthea. 

The woman looked doubtfully at 
them, then she called to a ragged 
little girl in striped stockings and 
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“IT WAS A STRANGE SENSATION, BEING WHEELED IN A PONY-CARRIAGE BY A GIANT.” 


a dingy white petticoat that came below 
her brown frock, and leaving her in charge 
of the “shooting-gallery” she turned to 
Anthea and said: “Well, hurry up. But 
if you are kidding you'd best say so. I’m 
as mild as milk myself, but my Bill, he’s 
a fair terror, and——” 

Anthea led the way to the barn. “It 
really zs a giant,” she said. “He's a giant 
little boy, in Norfolks like my brother’s 
there. And we didn’t bring him right up to 
the fair because people do stare so, and they 
seem to go into kind of standing-up fits when 
they see him. And we thought perhaps 
you'd like to show him and get pennies, and 
if you like to pay us something you can, 
only it’ll have to be rather a lot because we 
promised him he should have a double share 
of whatever we made.” 
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The woman murmured something indis- 
tinct of which the children could only hear 
the words, “swelp me,” “balmy,” and 
“crumpet,” which conveyed no definite idea 
to their minds. 

She had taken Anthea’s hand, and Anthea 
could not help wondering what would happen 
if Robert should have wandered off or turned 
his proper size during the interval. But she 
knew that the psammead’s gifts really did 
seem to last till sunset, however inconvenient 
their lasting might be, and she did not think, 
somehow, that Robert would care to go out 
alone while he was that size. 

When they reached the barn and Cyril 
called “ Robert !” there was a stir among the 
loose hay, and Robert began to come out. 
His hand and arm came first ; then a foot 
and leg. When the woman saw the hand 
she said, “‘ My!” but when she saw the foot 
she said, “Upon my civvy!” And when, 
by slow and heavy degrees, the whole of 
Robert’s @normous bulk was at last com- 
pletely disclosed, she drew a long breath and 
began to say many things, compared with 
which “balmy” and “crumpet” seemed 
quite ordinary. She dropped into under- 
standable English at last. 

“What'll you take for him?” she said, 
excitedly. “Anything in reason. We'd 
have a special van built—leastways, I know 
where there’s a second-hand one would do 
up handsome—what a baby elephant had 
as died. What’ll you take? He’s soft, ain’t 
he? Them giants mostly is; but I never 
see—no, never. What’ll you take? Down 
on the nail. We'll treat him like a king and 
give him first-rate grub and a doss fit for a 
bloomin’ dook. He must be soft or he 
wouldn’t need you kids to cart him about. 
What’ll you take for him ?” 

“ They won’t take anything,” said Robert, 
sternly. “I’m no more soft than you are— 
not so much, I shouldn’t wonder. I'll 
come and be a show for to-day if you'll give 
me——”—he hesitated at the enormous price 
he was about to ask—“if you'll give me 
fifteen shillings.” 

* Done,” said the woman, so quickly that 
Robert felt he had been unfair to himself, 
and wished he had asked for thirty. “Come 
on, now, and see my Bill, and we'll fix a 
price for the season. I dessay you might get 
as much as two quid a week reg’lar. Come 


on—and make yourself as small as you can, 
for gracious sake.” 

This was not very small, and a crowd 
gathered quickly, so that it was at the head 
of an enthusiastic procession that Robert 
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entered the trampled meadow where the fair 
was held, and passed over the stubbly yellow, 
dusty grass to the door of the biggest tent. 
He crept in, and the woman went to call her 
Bill. He was the big sleeping man, and he 
did not seem at all pleased at being 
awakened. Cyril watching through a slit in 
the tent saw him scowl and shake a heavy 
fist and a sleepy head. Then the woman 
went on speaking very fast. Cyril heard 
“Strewth” and “ Biggest draw you ever, so 
help me!” And he began to share Robert's 
feelings that fifteen shillings was indeed 
not nearly enough. Bill slouched up to the 
tent and entered. When he beheld the 
magnificent proportions of Robert he said 
but little. “Strike me pink !” were the only 
words the children could afterwards remem- 
ber, but he produced fifteen shillings, mainly in 
sixpences and coppers, and handed it to 
Robert. 

“We'll fix up about what you’re to draw 
when the show’s over to-night,” he said, with 
hoarse heartiness. “ Lor’ love a duck, you'll 
be that happy with us you'll never want to 
leave us. Can you doa song now, ora bit 
of a breakdown ?” 

“Not to-day,” said Robert, rejecting the 
idea of trying to sing “As Once in May,” a 
favourite of his mother’s, and the only song 
he could think of at the moment. 

“Get Levi, and clear them bloomin’ 
photos. out,” said Bill. ‘‘Clear the tent 
stick up a curtain or suthink,” the man went 
on. “ Lor’, what a pity we ain’t got no tights 
his size! But we'll have ‘em before the 
week’s out. Young man, your fortune’s 
made. It’s a good thing you came to me 
and not to some chaps as I could tell you 
on. I’ve known blokes as beat their giants 
and starved ’em too, so I'll tell you straight 
you’re in luck this day if you never was afore. 
‘Cos I’m a lamb, I am—and I don’t deceive 
you.” 

“T’m not afraid of anyone’s beating me,” 
said Robert, looking down on the “lamb.” 
Robert was crouched on his knees, because 
the tent was not big enough for him to stand 
upright in, but even in that position he could 
still look down on most people. “ But I’m 
awfully hungry; I wish you’d get me some- 
thing to eat.” 

“ Here, Becca,” said the hoarse Bill, “get 
him some grub—the best you’ve got, mind.” 
Another whisper followed, of which the 
children only heard “down in black and 
white ”— “sealed and stamped first thing 
to-morrow.” 

Then the woman went to get the food—it 
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was only bread and cheese when it came, 
but it was delightful to the large and empty 
Robert—and the man went to post sentinels 
round the tent, to give the alarm if Robert 


should attempt to escape with his fifteen 
shillings. 
“As if we weren't 


honest,” said Anthea, 1n- 
dignantly, when the mean- 
ing of the sentinels dawned 
on her. 


“WHEN THE GIRL CAME OUT 


SHE WAS PALE 
TREMBLING.” 


Then began a very strange and wonderful 
afternoon. 

Bill was a man who knew his business. 
In a very little while the photographic views, 
the spy-glasses you look at them through, so 
that they really seem rather real, and the 
lights you see them by, were all packed 
away. A curtain—it was an old red and 
black carpet, really—was run across the tent. 
Robert was concealed behind it and Bill was 
standing on a trestle-table outside the tent 
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making a speech. It was rather a good 
speech. It began by saying that the giant it 
was his privilege to introduce to the public 
that day was the eldest son of the Emperor 
of San Francisco, compelled through an 
unfortunate love affair with the Duchess of 


the Fiji Islands to leave his 
own country and take refuge in 
England—the land of liberty, 
where freedom was the right 
of every man, no matter how 
big he was. It ended by the 
announcement that the first 
twenty who came to the tent-door should see 
the giant for threepence apiece. “ After 
that,” said Bill, “the price is riz, and I 
don’t undertake to say what it won’t be riz 
to. So now’s yer time.” 

A young man squiring his sweetheart on 
her afternoon out was the first to come 
forward. For that occasion his was the 
princely attitude —no expense spared— money 
no object. His girl wished to see the giant? 
Well, she should see the- giant, even though 
seeing the giant cost threepence each, and 
the other entertainments were all penny ones, 


AND 
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The flap of the tent was raised —the couple 
entered. Next moment a wild shriek from 
the girl thrilled through the crowd outside. 
Bill slapped his leg. “That's done the 
trick,” he whispered to ‘Becca. It was, 
indeed, a splendid advertisement of the 
charms of Robert. When the girl came out 
she was pale and trembling, and a larger 
crowd than before was round the tent. 


4 ‘hi meae 


‘WHEN YOUR TIME'S UP COME TO ME.” 


“What was it like?” asked a bailiff. 

“Oh, horrid—you wouldn’t believe,” she 
said. “It’s as big as a barn, and that fierce. 
It froze the blood in my bones. I wouldn’t 
ha’ missed seeing it for anything.” 

The fierceness was only caused by Robert's 
trying not to laugh. But the desire to do 
that soon left him, and before sunset he was 
more inclined to cry than to laugh, and 
more inclined to sleep than either. For by 
ones, and twos, and threes people kept 
coming in all the afternoon, and Robert had 
to shake hands with those who wished it and 
to allow himself to be punched, and pulled, 
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and patted, and thumped, so that people 
might make sure he was really real. 

The other children sat on a bench and 
watched and waited, and were very bored 
indeed. It seemed to them that this was 
the hardest way of earning money that could 
have been invented. And only fifteen 
shillings. Bill had taken four times that 
already, for the news of the giant had 

spread, and _ tradespeople 
in carts and gentle-people 
in carriages came from 
far and near. One 
gentleman with an eye- 
glass, and a very large 
yellow rose in his button- 
hole, offered Robert, in 
an obliging whisper, £10 
a week to appear at the 
Royal Aquarium. Robert 
had to say “ No.” 

“TIT can’t,” he said, 
regretfully. “It’s no use 
promising what you can’t 
do.” 

“Ah, poor 
bound for a 
years, I suppose. 
here’s my card. 


fellow, 
term of 
Well, 
When 


your time’s up come to 
me.” 
“T will —if I’m 


the 
same size then,” said 
Robert, truthfully. 

“If you grow a bit, so 
much the better,” said the 
gentleman. 

When he had gone, 
Robert beckoned Cyril 
and said :— 

“ Tell them I must and 
will have an easy. And 
I want my tea.” 

Tea was provided, and 
a paper hastily pinned 

It said :— 


ger 


on the tent. 


“CLOSED FOR HALF AN HOUR WHILE 
THE GIANT GETS HIS TEA.” 


Then there was a hurried council. 

“How am I to get away?” said Robert. 
“T’ve been thinking about it all the after- 
noon.” 

“Why, walk out when the sun sets and 
you're your right size. They can’t do any- 
thing to us.” 

Robert opened his eyes. “Why, they’d 
nearly kill us,” he said, “when they saw-me 
get my right size. No, we must think of 
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some other way. We must be alone when 
the sun sets.” 

“1 know,” said Cyril, briskly, and he went 
to the door outside which Bill was smoking 
a clay pipe and talking in a low voice to 
‘Becca. Cyril heard him say, “Good as 
havin’ a fortune left you.” 

“Look here,” said Cyril; ‘you can let 
people come in again in a minute. He’s 
nearly finished his tea. But he must be left 
alone when the sun sets. He’s very queer at 
that time of day, and if he’s worried I won’t 
answer for the consequences.” 

“Why, what comes over him ?” asked Bill. 

“T don’t know; it’s—it’s a sort of a 
change,” said Cyril, candidly. ‘“‘ He isn’t at 
all like himself—you’d hardly know him. 
He’s very queer indeed. Someone'll get 
hurt if he’s not alone about sunset.” This 
was true. 

“He'll pull round for the evening, I 
s’pose ?” 

“Oh, yes—half an hour after sunset he'll 
be quite himself again.” 

*“ Best humour him,” said the woman. 

And so, at what Cyril judged was about 
half an hour before sunset, the tent was again 
closed “ whilst the giant gets his supper.” 

The crowd was very merry about the 
giant’s meals and their coming so close 
together. 

“Well, he can peck a bit,” Bill owned. 
“You see, he has to eat hearty, being the 
size he is.” 

Inside the tent the four children breath- 
lessly arranged a plan of retreat. 

“You go now,” said Cyril to the girls, 
“and get along home as fast as you can. 
Oh, never mind the beastly pony-cart, we'll 
get that to-morrow! Robert and I are 
dressed the same. We'll manage somehow 
like Sydney Carton did. Only you girls mus¢ 
get out, or it’s all no go. We can run, but 
you can’t—whatever you may think. No, 
Jane, it’s no good Robert going out and 
knocking people down. The police would 
follow him till he turned his proper size and 
then arrest him like a shot. Go—you must. 
If you don’t I’ll never speak to you again. It 
Was you got us into this mess, really, hang- 
ing round people’s legs the way you did this 
morning. Go—I tell you.” 
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And Jane and Anthea went. 

“We're going home,” they said to Bill. 
“ We're leaving the giant with you. Be kind 
to him.” And that, as Anthea said after- 
wards, was very deceitful, but what were they 
to do? 

When they had gone Cyril went to Bill. 

“Look here,” he said, “he wants some 
ears of corn; there’s some in the next field 
but one. I'll just run and get it. Oh, and 
he says can’t you loop up the tent at the 
back a bit. He says he’s stifling for a 
breath of air. I'll see no one peeps in at 
him. Ill cover him up and he can take a 
nap while I go for the corn. He w#// have 
it ; there’s no holding him when he gets like 
this.” 

The giant was made comfortable with a 
heap of sacks and an old tarpaulin. The 
curtain was looped up and the brothers were 
left alone. They matured their plan in 
whispers. Outside the merry-go-round blared 
out its comic tunes, screaming now and then 
to attract notice. Half a minute after the 
sun had set a boy in a Norfolk suit came out 
past Bill. 

“I’m off for the corn,” he said, and 
mingled quickly with the crowd. 

At the same instant a boy came out of the 
back of the tent past Becca, posted there as 
sentinel. 

“I’m off after the corn,” said this boy 
also. And he, too, moved away quietly and 
was lost in the crowd. The front-door boy 
was Cyril, the back-door boy was Robert— 
now, since sunset, once more his proper size. 
They walked quickly through the field and 
along the road, where Robert caught Cyril 
up. Then they ran. They were home as 
soon as the girls were, for it was a long way, 
and they ran most of it. It was, indeed, a 
very long way, as they found when they had 
to go and drag the pony-trap home next 
morning, with no enormous Robert to wheel 
them in it as if it were a mail-cart, and they 
were babies and he was their gigantic nurse- 
maid. 


I cannot possibly tell you what Bill and 
’Becca said when they found that the giant 
had gone. For one thing, I do not 
know. 
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(We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 





THE “ YOUNGEST-LOOKING” MAN FOR HIS AGE. 

Most people asked to give the age of the gentle- 
man whose photograph we reproduce would say that 
he probably would be not more than forty, yet the 
sitter, Mr. R. Troughton, 16, Rydal Terrace, Kendal, 
is over sixty years of age; to be exact, just sixty-one 
anda half. He is able to claim the unique distinc- 
tion of being the youngest-looking man for his age in 
Great Britain. Some time ago the Editor of 77/-Bits 
offered a prize of five guineas to the reader of that 
paper who should prove to be the youngest-looking 
man over sixty years of age. Photographs were sent 
from all parts of the country, and the number of 
**youthful” men, of ages varying from sixty to 
ninety, in the United Kingdom, came as quite a 
revelation. The winner of the prize had several 
close rivals, and is certainly to be congratulated ; if 





ve 





photographs 

















* Copyright, 1902, by George Newnes, Limited. 


he only feels as young as he looks, Mr. Troughton 
should live to acquire the distinction of becoming a 
centenarian.—Mr. J. Henry Hogg, Kendal. 


THE OLD MAN IN THE MIRROR. 

** Among the odd 
published in your Curiosity section there are few that 
are so puzzling as the one I send you. 
graphing a dressing-table I found that I unconsciously 
tock my own portrait. 
doing so, the top only of my head is visible, and 
assumes a grotesque shape, somewhat resembling an 


that you have 
After photo- 


Bending low, however, in 


ee 
a ee 5 ee 
oe le Tl 


Sad 


irate old gentleman.” —Miss 
Cecily Deane Roe, 5, 
Boulevard de Grancy, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


SMARTNESS IN THE 
AMERICAN POSTAL 
SERVICE, 

“This envelope was 
mailed to me _ late one 
Sunday night and reached 
me promptly next morning 
before 8 a.m., and I think 
it shows the efficiency of our 
postal service. The profile 
of the face makes the letters 
* A. Craven,’ and was deci 
phered in the post-office 
here and delivered without 
delay. °—Mr. AlfredCraven, 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















THE FORTUNE. 
SEEKER’S FAILURE. 

**During the spring 
of 1898 hundreds of 
prospectors were hurry- 
ing toward the gold- 
fields of the Yukon by 
the Edmonton route. 
A large number fitted 
out at this city, and 
among the crowd of 
fortune-seekers was a 
returned miner named 
Smith, who built this 
conveyance. Knowing 
this route to be a wet 
and sandy trail, he 
thought that he could 
roll on ahead of the 
waggons, as his load 
would not sink in the 
swamps. Inside the 
barrels were clothing 
and dry goods, and on 
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top he carried his provisions. 
He travelled nine miles with his 
rolling waggon, when his barrels 
fell apart, and he was compelled 
to make the remainder of the 
trip in a cart.”—Mr. G. S. 
Bennett, 116, King Street West, 
Toronto. 





ARTISTIC TOMMY. 


‘“*Here is a photo. of the 
regimental crests of different 
regiments which have been 
stationed at a small place called 
Cherat, on the Indian frontier. 
The crests are all cut out of 
the face of a cliff by ‘ Tommy,’ 
and are a lasting memento of 
the regiments’ stay in Cherat. 
The crests, reading from left to 
right, are: Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
Rifle Brigade, 51st Regiment, 
Wiltshire Regiment, Royal 





Welsh Fusiliers, the Devons, and 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, all of whom 
have upheld their names in the 
late war in South Africa.”—Mr. A. 
Tait, Househillmuir, Reitshill, by 
Glasgow. 





TRIPLET NESTS 

**The extraordinary robin’s nest 
—or rather nests, for there are three 
of them—of which I send you a 
photograph taken by myself, was 
built in an old baking-tin in a hop 
oast at Bethersden, near here, being 
found with the eggs distributed as 
shown in the print. It is not at 
all likely that it is the work of more 
than one pair of birds, owing to the 
extremely pugnacious habits of the 
robin.” — Mr. Charles Stokes, 22, 
Kent Avenue, Ashford, Kent, 
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A CLEVER BALANCING FEAT. 

** The tricks shown in the photo. were 
done on an ordinary full-size billiard- 
table. The balls are those in use daily by 
the members of our club. They are very 
clever balancing feats, and done without 
any outside aid at all. Our steward will 
guarantee to do them any time within 
the half-hour.”—Mr. J. W. Whitehead, 
Hon. Secretary St. Anne’s District Club, 
St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea. 


CANOEING IN WINTER. 

“In the winter of 1898, which was 
noted for its quantities of snow, a small 
party of us, four in number and all boys, 
planned a trip to a summer resort which 
is some sixty miles north of Montreal, 
and in the Laurentide Mountains. We 
thought, ameng other things, that we 
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would like to have some sliding, 
but unfortunately had forgotten to 
bring a toboggan along with us, 
and after attempting with boards, 
barrel-staves, and several other 
contrivances, someone suggested 
a canoe. In this, using paddles 
to guide ourselves with, we had 
some very exciting slides. The 
sensation, I can assure you, was 
quite novel.” — Mr. W. Earle 
Walker, 35, Common Street, 
Montreal. 


A STRANGE DWELLING-PLACE. 


‘*T send you the picture of what 
was, for about three months, the 
home of William Birkheimer, with 
whom fortune had for years dealt 





unfavourably. As can be 
seen, the ‘home’ is nothing 
more or less than an old iron 
cylinder, 3ft. in diameter 
and 8ft. long. Its ends are 
covered with pieces of cloth, 
etc., to protect its occupant 
from the inclemency of the 
weather. Inside it is padded 
with leaves, etc., to make it 
comfortable as a sleeping-room. 
The unfortunate man was strvck 
by a train the day following 
that on which the picture was 
taken, and died as a result of 
his injuries. The enclosed is 
probably the only picture taken 
of the ‘home’ and its occupant. 
The cylinder, robbed of | its 
embellishments, may still be 
seen in the Gulley, Mill Street, 
Belleville, N.J. The whole 
thing excited not a little in- 
terest in these parts until 
the accident of which I have 
spoken occurred.” —Mr. Joshua 
J. Turner, 20, Ralph Street, 
Belleville, N.J. 
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HOW DID THIS HAPPEN? 

“*T send you a most extraordinary photograph, 
taken by myself, of a brother officer holding his horse ; 
when I printed the photo. the result shown came out. 
Perhaps some of your readers can tell how this 
happened.”—Capt. W. G. Eden, British Remounts 
Commission, New Orleans. 


—— —_——— 











“HE GIVES NO TICK.” 

“I was cycling through a hamlet called Crossbush, 
near Arundel, Sussex, and saw on the door of one of 
& row of cottages the notice, a photo. of which I 
send you. Jt is certainly unique, and the owner of 
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the cottage was much amused at my taking it.”— 
Miss K. Fox, Redcliffe, St. Catherine’s Road, 
Littlehampton. 


AN AUTOGRAPH HAT. 


‘*The photo. I send you is of an autograph 
hat in my possession. Although many curious 
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I have 
never known of a hat being used for that purpose 


articles have been used for autographs, 


before. It has on it the names of all the students 
who have passed through this institution. It 
measures 10in. in height by 16in. in diameter.” 
—Mr. Rex Tucker, South African School of Mines, 
Kimberley, S.A. 
HOW'S THAT? 

‘* My brother took a snap-shot of me at the wicket. 
I send you a print of it, and I think you will agree 
with me that it is a good example of ‘ snap-shotting.’ 
The bails and ball are in the air, and the stump can 
be clearly seen in the act of tumbling over. The 
photo. was taken with a ‘ Frena’ camera at 1-80th of 
a second.”—Mr. Walter H. Jansen, 10, Broughton 
Road, Stoke Newington, N. 
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A CRICKET CURIOSITY. 
**The cricket-stump shown in my photo- 
graph was split in rather a curious manner. 
In trying to make a late cut over the wicket 
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NOT SUFFER. 
ING FROM 
“ SWELLED 

HEAD. 

** The young 
man whose 
photograph I 
send you duves 
not suffer from 
a ‘swelled 
head.’ He is 
not a martyr to 
toothache, and 
is not afflicted 
with any super- 
fluity of fat. 
He was only 
lookin g 
through a mag- 
nifying glass 
when I snap 
ped him, and 
we are friends 


- 7 . 
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no longer.” 
Mr. A. M. 
Stephen, 132, 
1 
] 





Sabine Ro: 
Lavender H 





I failed to hit the ball, and brought my bat down 


sharply on the off stump. The portion of the bail 
resting on the stump was driven into it, splitting it as 
shown in the photograph, the portion of the bail 
remaining firmly wedged in the split.”—Mr. H. R. 
Dortridge, 42, Amhurst Park, Stamford Hill, N. 





NOT A FREAK. 

**T ‘took this photo. from the top of a ladder, 
looking down, which makes the large head and 
shoulders and the small feet. It is out of focus on 
account of my being so close.”—Mr. Carlton P. 
Schaub, 632, Lincoln Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
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SNAKES OF STEEL. 
**The two snaky-looking objects are merely steel 
cuttings brought off by automatic tools used in the 


manufacture of the ‘Napier’ motor carriages. It 
shows the remarkable tenacity of the modern steel 
used for this purpose. The long steel cutting is no 


less than 21ft. in length.”—Mr. S. F. Edge, 14, 
Regent Street, W, 






































“THE FIST LANDED TO A HAIR ON THE CHIN-POINT.” 
(See page 366.) 





